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Mozal Eſſays ; || 


Wherein ſome of 


Mr. LOCKS 


A ND 


Monft* Malbranch's 


Opinions are briefly examin'd, | 

Together with an | 
ANSWER | 
| To ſome CHAPTERS in the | 
Oracles of REASON 


CONCERNING 


DEISM. 


By Ja. Lowde, Refhor ” of Sertringron ix York” | 
ſhire. | 
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CO _T7UO TE 


To the Right Honourable, 


John Earl of Bridge-water, Viſcount 
Brackley, Baron of: Elle\mere, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Bucks, 
and one of His Majeſties mojt Flonou= 
rable Privy-Conncil; 


My Lord, 


Itles do not ſo much 
make fome Men 
great, as ſhow them 

to be ſo; Gold has an intrin- 

Flick value in it, even before 

Jthe Stamp ; thus the Hon- 

ours of your Family, and 

the Favours and. Smiles of 
your Prince, which yet are 
very great Happineſles, are 
not the eſſential Ingredients _ 
A 2 of 


Epiſtle Deaicatory. 
of your more ſolid and intrin- 
{iick Nobility. Vertue and 
Fiety are the great Orna- 
ments and Stability of the 
Throne it ſelf ; .nor is it a leſs 
Happineſs to a Kingdom, 
when Nobles inherit their 
Fathers Vertues together 
vith their Fortunes : Thus 
ſhould I have look'd upon 
' that long Train of Vertues, 
which your Lordſhip takes 
more pleaſure in practiling , 
than in having them recoun- 
ted, almoſt as hereditary to 
you, if thereby I might not 


ſeem to lefſen your perſonal 


Title to 'em:; and I hope 
you will give others leave to 
 Ex- 
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E piſtle Dedicatory. 
- | expreſs what they are ſo inti- | 
dl mately ſenſible of, the great 
- | Benefit and Advantage they 
ef receive by ſuch benigne In- 
G1 fluences. 

My Lord, 

ir I ſhall not here attempt a- 
xr ny thing by way even of 
s| your Lordſhips jult Charact- 
nf er, becauſe the greatneſs 
s, | thereof, and your own native 
5 averſeneſs from all ſuch Pane- 

>, | gyricks, do waolly difcou- 
1-| rage me herein, i that thi 

of Will be the p-caliar Ch-aracter 
at] of this Epiſtle Dedicatory , 
al} that it comes as fir ſhort of 
the real worth of its Patron, 
as others uſually exceed [t. + 


On {v 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory, 

Only your Lordſhip muſt 
pardon me and others, if in 
this declining ſtate of Religion 


and Picty in the World , we 
call in the Aids and Aſliſtan- 


| - ces of ſuch Examples as are a- 


ble, not only to recommend 


_ thepractice of Vertue to 0- 


thers, but alſo to render it, 


even Honourable in the 


midſt of a perverſe Age. 
But I am afraid that I am 


" injurious to the Publick , 


whilſt I thus employ your pre- 


cious Minutes; i perhaps you 


vouchſafe to give this ſhort 
Addreſs the reading. I ſhall 
now only take this Opportuni- 
ty, gratefully tro acknowledge 

| thoſe 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
thoſe many Favours, which by 
. | the long Experience of many 
| Years, I have received from 
> | you; itistoYour Lordſhipand 
Noble Famih, that TI owe theſe 
happy Retiremenrs, wherein I 
| | ſhall not be wanting to this 
- | part of my Duty, to pray for 
- | your long Health and Happi- 
e | neſs, andthat God would long 
continue your Lordſhip to us, 
n | a great Example of all Ver- 
tues, and a great inſtrument 
- | of publick and private Good. 
# | This is, and ſhall be the con- 
rt] ſtant Prayer of, 


I] My Lord, your Lordſhips 
1- moſt obliged, and moſt 
obedient Servant, 


7a. Lowde. 


Ir 
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THE 


PREFACE 


Refaces are now grown (o cuſtomary, that 
Readers generally think themſelves negle- 
ed without 'em, otherwiſe I ſhould not have 
concerned my ſelf herein, the ſubjeF matter of 
theſe Papers not affording any great occaſion for 
ſuch an Addreſt. I hope thou wilt not impute it 
to any pragmatical conceitedneſs, if I thus fill 
up ſome vacant Minutes, not wholly taken up 
in the employment of a Country Cure, with ſuch 
Meditations as theſe. | 
' Beſodes,the Civility of Mr. Locks Anſwer on 
- the one Hand, and the concerns of Truth on the 
ether, did in a great meaſure; call for ſome ſui- 
table Reply; 1did not indeed, for ſome time, 
think the Controverſie betwixt him and mie, con- 
. fiderable enough to trouble either him or my elf 
with theſe diſputes, (and {ome perh.ps may think 
ſo ſtill) but ſo it happen'd that a friend of mine 
lately askid me, whether I was really ſatisfied 
and convined with what Mr. Lock had writ 
in his Preface in an'wer to my former Treatiſe, 
T told him: I was not , whereupon he reply'd, 
that then Mr. Lock had taught me in his late 
Controverfic with the learned Biſhop of Worce- 
ſter, 
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ſter, that good manners requir d me to acknow» 


ledge the honour he did me, in taking notice of 
what I formely writ, and that I was bound mn . 


CGoility to repreſent the Reaſons why 1 cannot 
bring my Sentiments wholly to agree with his 3, 
for it ſeems a piece of ſullenneſs and dijreſpeT to 
remain diſſatisfied, and not acquaint thoſe from 
whom they way moſt reaſonably expe informa- 
tion why they. are ſo. 

And further, when I confider d that ſeus- 
ral others, viz. ). S. and My. Becconſall had 
variouſly diſputed thoſe little Controverſies be- 
twixt Mr. Lock aud me, 1 humbly conceived 
I might be allowd more fully to explain my 
Senſe and Meaning therein, and then leave 
the whole with the judicious and impartval 
Reader, where it muſt reſt at laſt. 

Amother deſign of theſe Papers is to ſhew the 


weakneſs of the Pretences, and the inconclu- 


foeneſs of the Deiſts Arguments ;, I mean ſuch 


athey themſelves have of late made uſe of in 
their own Defence, and 1 have the rather chs- 


ſen to anſwer ſome of thoſe ſhort Letters in the 
 Oracles of Reaſon, both becauſe I ho 


this 
214y be done without any great tediouſneſs to the 
Reader, and alſo becauſe this js not liable to 
any of thoſe Obje&ions, that the dry methed 
of the Scholaſtick Ob. and Sol. (as it is ſome» 
times call'd ) is liable mito. | 


The Deiſts here plead their own canſe, and 
if 


The Preface to the Reader. | 
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The Preface to the Reader, 


zf it prove not ſo ſtrong as was expeFed, they 
have no Body to blame but themſelves for it, and 
if they think it bas ſuffer'd by any perſonal fail- || = 
ures, they may at their own pleaſure employ bet= || t/ 
ter Advocates. #/ 
1 do not here pretend to. advance any new || -K 
| Notions, but onl Jy with as much ſfirength and .L 
| Crlearneſs as I can to defend the old, and | ht 
| therefore I know what I here write, is not like Hy 
| to meet with any general good reception in ' | wm 
| fach a curious Age as this, only I hope there 1 
may be ſome in the World who will not think | fa 
't the worſe of Truth becau{e it is gray headed, || pe 
Truth being always of the elder Hou; for to 
thoneh Antiquity has not been (o ſucceſsful in } 
finding out Hypotheſes of Natural Philojophy, H 
get I think it has been more happy in ſetling Mos 


rality npon its truc Foundations: I am not for O 
venerable Non(enſe being preferr 4 before new th 
Sen{e, nor yet ane 1 for venerable Senſe being Irs 


lighted in re(pett of new Nonſenſe, it is the | 2s 
greateſt. inſtance of folly imaginable, to run out M 
of one extream into anotber, and though the | Jj* 
former Ages have been too nemnch led by Au- | *e 
thority, and addifed to antient Errors, yet | /$ 
it will not hence follow, that all new Notions be 
| are true. tu 
I am apt to believe, that ſome Opinions now | 9 
prevailing in the World owe their reception 
therein to the poſitiveneſs of their Patrons, and 
ts 
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The Preface to the Reader. 


£09 the felence of thoſe of the contrary per/waſron, 
rather than to any ſtrength of Kea on that 
would be found in 'em, were they duly examin'd, 
there are ſome whoſe Notions are /o iritricate and 
their expreſſions ſo much- out of the common 
Road, that many times they do tacere intelli- 
.gendo, ut alij ſaltem nihil incelligant: what [ 
here deſign, therefore in theſe Papers is clear- 
nes and perſpicmty ;, for however deep the pit 
might be wherein the Ancients plac'd Truth, yet 
I never heard that it was muddy, jo that what is 
faid of the method of Salvation by the Gof- 
pel, Rom. 10. 8. may be applyd generally 
to all things of a moral Nature, the word 1s 
nigh thee, even in thy Mouth, and in thine 
Heart. | 

The learned and judicious Author of the 
Occafional Papers, Paper 1. Pa. 4. tells ws, 
that it would be of great Service both to Re- 
I1gion and good Manners, to have 11] Books 
as they are publiſh'd, conſiderd calmly by 
Men of Temper. {would only propound it 
Jwrther to Confederation, whether it might not 
be convenient alſo ſomewhat to enlarge the de- 
fren, and not only take notice of ill Books as 
he calls them, ſuch as either direly, or by na- 
tural and eaſie conſequence tend to undermine 
our Faith, or corrupt our Manners ;, not only 
I ſay to take notice of ſuch, but alſo of the 
more riaterial miſtakes, even of good ones, the 
eſt 
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The Preface to the Reader. 
beftl and wilejt Men m«y 'ometimes be nti/laken 
in their principl.s or deda:Fions |rom then, 
and it is no diſparagement jor arty one to ac- 
knowledee it. 

There is one thing further wherein I muſt 
bes thy pardon; theſe Di conr/es want one 
great ornament of all Compo urcs ( Eſſays them- 
ſelves not being excepted) that is, my tranſt- 


tions are not jo ſoft and well conneted as they. 


ought te be; this 1 am very lenſible of, what 
the Reaſon hereof may be, I know not, whe- 
ther it be my want of Skill, which I rather 
tbizh , nobis non licet effe tam diſertis, or 
want of leiſure, my other employments not ſuf- 


fering me to apply my Self to theſe thoughts, © 


but at certain intervals, or my natural (but I 
confeſs, very culpable) indifferency both as to 
Stzle and Method ; however it 1s, if this be 
any ſatisfation to thee, I do willingly ac- 
\ knowledge my fault herein. 

Nor muſt thou expe full and juſt Dijcour- 
fer upon. Each of thoſe Points 1 here mention, 


meither my Ability nor Inclination concurring 


herein fully to exhauſt a Subje@. 
TI have no other end or defrgn FT, theſe 


Papers, but only the ſearch and defence of 
Truth, and if in any thing I be miſtaken, Cand 
who can ſecore him{elf from miſtakes) 1 ſhall 
think my ſelf obligd to any one, who ſhall 
mith candour and calmneſs ſhow me my Error- 
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Ar. Lock's Ep: te totheReader. 


examin'd, ſo far as concernes the 
Lay of taſhion and innate no- 
tions #n his ſecond Edition of his 
Eſſay of humane underlſt- 
anding. | 


HAT. benefit or advantage, as'to the 
concernes of truth and uſctfull 
knowledge, the World may receive 

by that little difterence in Diſpute betwixt 
Mr. Lock and me, I know not, yet herein 1 
hope, we have given an inſtance of the poſit- 
bility of manageing a controverſie withoiit 
hard words, or unhanſome Reflections; and 
if even this was more generally obſerved, it 
would very much advancethe intereſt of truth, 
however of Love and Friendſhip in the Worl4 
among perſons of diffzrent Opinions. I do 
not in the leaſt queſtion the truth and fin- 
ccrity of what he there profeſles, that he is 
always ready to renounce his own and receive 
the opirzon of others, according as truth ap- 
pears on either ſ{1de ; yet I hope he will par- 
don me, if I take the treedom to ſay, that the 

B Inſtance 
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--Pinton 1n reference to the laſt determination 


Cd 


1o fully to his' purpoſe, ſeeing he doth not 
there ſo much quit any Opinion of his own 
..to embrace that of .anothers, as to renounce 
the common opinion of moſt, tho then be- 
: Heved by him to entertain an Opinion, I 
think, purely his own. | 
Mr. Lock there complains, that his mean- 
ing 1s often miſtaken, and that he has not 
| . always the good Luck to be rightly underſtood : 
 - This is a common complaint in ſuch arcum- 
| . ſtances, and I think, I may alſo lay a juſt 
. Claime to a ſhare therein, but if I have miſtaken 
' His meaning in any. thing, whatever the cauſe 
| . amght otherwiſe be, I doinfiſt upon this in my 
' , own. vindication, that it was not out of any 
wilful deſigne: And I furthcr afſure that Learn- 
.ed Man, that I never did think my ſelf, nor 


| . my Opinion of him;that he abſolutely held no 
\_. reall difference or diſtin&ion betwixt Vice and 
| Vertue: I did. only ask this queſtion there, 
Whether if Men ſhould place their commenda- 
tion or blame on that fide which deſerv'd 3t 
z'0t , whether that would alter the nature of 
' #hings? This I conceivd, might exther {et the 
| - thing ina clearer lightin 1t ſelf, or give. him 
\ _ occaſion ſo to do. I there alſo farther ap- 


| Inſtance he there gives of altering of his 0- 


_of the will of Man, doth not ſeem to come up 


. went about to.infinuate to.others, . that it was þ 


peal d |]. 
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(3) 
peal'd to himſelf Pa. 17. of his1ff, Edition, 
where I ſuppoſe he did not only declare the 
ſenſe of the Heathen Phylo/ophers, but his own 


' too upon this Subject, when he grounds the 


reaſon of Mens keeping their word, not upon 


” the approbation of the place, Men live in, 


But upon the honeſty and dignity of the thing it 

lf. 
hy did alſo read and conſider thoſe *other 
places, where he doth poſitively aflert -the 
unchangeable Rules of right and wrong, on- 
ly I muſt confeſs, I did nuch wonder how 
ſo Learned a Man ſhould go ſo near, as I 
thought to contradid&t himſelf in other ph- 
ces, where his expreſſions ſcemr'd, at leaſt, to 
me then, to infer the the Rules of Vice and 
Vertue to be of a more changeable Nature, 


«perticularly in that place I quoted Pa. 159. 


Wertue is every where that which 1s thought 
praiſe-worthy, and nothing elſe but thet which 


| has the allowance of publique eſteem, is vertue. 


Bnt inſtead of # Virtze, in the 1/5. Edi- 
tion, it is now #s called FVertze, in the Se- 
cond, therefore, I ſuppoſe, he fay's That the 
2d. Edition will eive me ſatisfation in the ' 
point, and that this matter 15 now ſo expreſs d, 
as to ſhow, there was no -cat/e of ſcruple, It may 
be ſo expreſt now perhaps that there is no 
cauſe of ſcruple ( tho that I much queſtion ) 
but it will not follow hence, that uhere was 

B 2 none, 
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none,” but rather the contrary, becauſe he has 
alter'd his Expreſiion in ſuch a materiall 
point. 

. But he tells us, That* he was there, not lay- 
3ng down morall Rules , but ſhowing the Ori- 
ginal and nature -of morall Ideas. For my part 
I dare {carce truſt my own eyes againſt his 
word; I ſhall here quote part of the Para- 
graph, which he here refers to, P.157. F 6. 
Of theſe moral Rules or Laws , to which Men 

_ generally refer, and which they judge of the rei- 
tude or pravity of their ations, there ſeeme 
to me to be three ſorts. Here he ſeemes to-me 
to.ca} 'em morall Rules, but whether he 
-meanes the ſame thing by morall Rules here, 
that he meanes in his Ep:/le, that he himſelf 
1s beſt able to reſolve. 51 Mr. Becconfall, Þ. I 16 
199. 200. &*c. Burt I muſt confeſs, that if J14 
I was miſtaken1n any thing, it was 1n-what 
he tells us immediately after; that in that 
place I there qnoted, (and if ſo, then by con- 
Aequence in all thoſe other places, which 1n 
.the ſame Chapter may ſeem liable to the ſame 
-> exception ) That heonly reported as matter of [ON 

fad, what others call Vertue and Vice, &c. 

_ . I ſhall therefore here briefly lay down the 

reaſons, why I did not{o apprehend him, and 

© then leave 1t to Mr. Lock's own candour to 
paſs judgment. 

© | ſhall not need; to Prenulſe, that it is on- 


ly 
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(43 
ly the ff, Edition of - his Book, that 1 ati 
concern d In, without taking notice of any 
alterations, or explications he has made in 
-i- his 24. my diſcourſe being writ, before his 
24. Edition was: Printed, and therefore; 
1/?.- Beſides what I have already mentioned; 
there are ſome other paſlages in that Chapter, 
wherein he feemes to ſpeak his own opinion 
ex frather then mere matter, of fa&t what others: - 
f;- Ncall vice or virtue 158. P. F.7. By: the re- 
me Wlation our ations bear to the Divine Law; 
ne {ee judge, whether they be ſens or dutys, by the * 
he £2d. {he CGuil- Law, whether they be criminal 
re, Nor innocent. By the 3d. By the Philofobbicall 
elf Law, whether they be Virtnes or Vices. So P+.-- 
P. $160. $.14.There having reſolved the complex : 


if Idea, we ſerif by the word Murther, into * 
at J#ts imple Ideas, he proceeds, this ColleFion of 


ple laeas being found by me to agree or diſ> - 
agree, with the eſteem of the Country, 1 have 
in {been bred in, and to be held by moſt Men 
ne f[#here, worthy praiſe or blame; I call the afti- 
of yon vertuons or vicious. Now I had thought - 

that Wee and 1, eſpecially being joyned with | 
he ſuch -Words as. theſe, Wee judge and I calb 
ogether with this ——_ found by me; 
_ _—_ a Mans telfe ( Chap. of Identi- 
Ty. $f : 


Orbem, quam dicunt Romam Melibee,putavi,,i 
dtultms Ego, hnnc- noſire fimilem.. hs 
B 3 Truly. 


6.) 
Truly-I imagin'd * in things of this na- 
ture, Men had generally ſpoken after the ſame 
manner all Ezgland over. 

About the Year 1284. There were ſome 
Grammaticall herefies, that 1s, ſome falſe Lat- 
in and falſe Grammer condemn'd, by Arch 
Epiſcopal Authority, fuch as theſe, Fu CHr- 
rit, nullum nomen eff tertie perſone. far bet 
from me to impute any ſuch Sollzciſmes to 
this Learned Author ; however I think, that 
I. had very good reaſon to apply theſe ex- 
pretlions to the-1/?. Perfon, rather than to any 


third. 2/y. Tis obſerveable that he pleads for} 


this 3d. Law, and that with all the force of 
reaſon, perhaps, that the thing 1s capable of, 
now wher Men relate things, as mere mat- 


ter of fat, what others-either do or ſay, they] 


uſually leave 'em to ſtand or fall by their own 


., evidence; I queſtion whether ever any did | 
ſo much towards the giving Mens aGtings ac-| 
cording to cuſtome or opinion, the forma-| 
lity and grandeur of.a Law before, and as} 


for the ſan&ion, with all the Elaborate cir- 


cumſtances- he has annext to it, I think it} 


1s perfe&aly -his own. P. 159. 160. Y. 12. 
But I muſt beg leave here to ſay that the 


- moſt Hetrodox writer ( abſt verbo invidia )| 


might perhaps thus take upon him only the 


ſame character of-.a -Relator, after he had} 
uſed and urged all the Arguments that either 


realon 
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(-7 9 | 
reaſon or Authority could afford him for his * 
| icular opimon. 
une I do not here ſay he ſo far pleaded for-” 
this Law of -cnſtom or opinion, as to make 

mey it the ſtanding Rule of Vice or Vertue truly 
At- fo call'd, or of right and wrorig, as he ſome 
rch# times calls 'em, but only that he eſpous'd the * 
ur-y cauſe and pleaded for that Law further than * 
elf the thing would well bear: - And thele are 
to the reaſons that did more eſpecially induce-- 
hat} me to think, thathe did not there take up- 
*X-5 on him the bare Office of a Relator. 
ny To which 1 might alſo add, if it was ne- * 
for| ceſfary, what he ſays. P. 159. F- 12. It any 
off one ſhall imagin that I have-iorgott my owt. 
of, notion of a Law, when 1 make the Law 
at-) whereby Men judge of Vertue and Vice, to be- 
IT mothing elſe, but conſent of private Men, &c. 
* This 1s not ſpoken like one, who barely re- 
Jf lates matter of fa& : Others indeed may, and 
that juſtly too, a& in obedience to that rule of 
| decency and common repute, yet I think he 
2 was one of the firſt that wade it a Law, 
| eſpeciallyſuch,where by Men judge of Vertne 
ny and Vice. 
| I ſhall only” add one or two confiderations- 
Jl ' more upon this Subje&, before I leave it... + 
-1 Iz. It ſeernes a peculiar way of ſpeaking, 
not yet grown common in the World, when 
he afſlignes the Names' of vice and vertxe to 


B4 ſuch 
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ſach actions, as are agreeable or diſfagreeable 
- to common reputation, and for that reaſon, 


becauſe they are-ſo, whereas it always was, 


| and ſtillis the more uſual way, not only of 


Judging what things are in their own. nature, 
but alſo of denominating actions vertuows Or 
2:ci0#s rather from theire agreeableneſs or 
diſagreeableneſs to the dictates of reaſon, and 
the law of Nature,rather than from the cuſtom 
of the Place. I grant indeed, that what ever 1s 
eruly vertuous, 15 generally counted lauda- 
ble, but it is not therefore vertuous, becauſe 
landable, but therefore landable becauſe 
vVertuous. 
Now I think that neither Names, nor the 
rounds and reaſons of 'em ought more to 
: A alter'd, than the Ancient Landmarks in 
. * Pubiick Fields, ought to be remov'd ; for no- 
"thing but diſorder, confuſion and needleſs 
_ diſputes will ariſe from both. 
I cannot pretend to be acquainted with all 


the perticular Modes of ſpeaking throughout | 


the World, yet I much queſtion, whether 
this be the moſt common and general accepta- 
tiqn of that word Vertze, that it 3s taken moſt 
commonly for thiſe aFions, which according to 
to the different opinions of ſeveral Conntrys are 
accounted laud ible. pag. 23. F' 18. or how- 
eyer, not under that formality, becauſe they 
were ſo counted.: I do. not here diſpute con- 

cerning 


"I 
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(9) | 
cerning the true and _ acceptation of the * | 
word Vertue, as Mr. Lock has rightly ſtated 1t 

in the very next period, but only as to matter 
f || of fad, even what apprehenſions other Na- 
tions generally had. of it. 


P 1 grant indeed -that we (hall ſometimes find. : 
> | different practices in different places about * 


q | te ſame thing, and all' abounding in their * 
own ſenſe ard pleading for the fitneſs and * 
decency: of” their own perticular way : Thus ' 
ſome thought it the moſt Decent and Ho- 
co {| Pourable way-of burying their Dead by eate- * 
rg | ng of 'em, others-by Burning, others by * 
Enterring, and no doubt all thought ther * 
own Method the beſt: But theſe are mat- -| 


4 ters of indifferency , and ſo do not ſtritly ' 
1 | <ome up to our preſent caſe, but however * 
_ | it may be further ask'd - whether or no ? 


> | theſe ſeveral ſorts -of People did -count theme © 
ſelves -only Vertzoxs herein, and all the reſt '* 
Vicious. 


t | Buakers are very rade and uncivil in Thou- | 
r ;ng People, as we call it, eſpecially thoſe that 


are not of their own Club, but 1. wiſh they had 
no greater Fices to anſwer for than this. I have - 
heard of a King. that was both blind and * 
Lame, whereupon it was grown in faſhion; * 
and a laudable cuſtom in that Court, nof to * 
appear but with one Eye cover'd, and with -- 
ſome counterfeiting at leaſt a lameneſs,-- Theſe 
Es B 5-3 wete--: 
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( 10-)* 
were indeed very complaiſant Courtiers, but 
why they ſhould be. call'd Vertzows for their 
diſimulation I know not, nor whether they 
were accounted ſo, even in that Place, where 
the thing was grown fo. faſhionable, 

Thieves live in good Repute and Credit. 
among themſelves, and no doubt app 
their own Exploits in their own Clubs, but 
yet I much queſtion whether they think vio- 
lence and rape to be Fertzes or no, or do 1n-- 
deed call 'em ſo. They may perhaps employ 
their wits and fancy's to excuſe their way of 
Hving,. but not to juſtifie it, . nor to raiſe it to- 
a degree of Vertue z or if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
one among the reſt more modeſt in his appre- - 
henfions and not retain ſuch Heroick thoughts . 
of Theft. and Murder. as the others did, yet 
I fancy his Life would not be. ſo uneaſfie 

4Q him as Mr. Locks SanQtion would ſeemto 
make it. pa. 159.. I ſcarce think that any 

Chriſtian Nation. (and the Chriſtian World 1s 
a.Scene large enough for this diſpute) doth 
call that a vertze, which -either 15 1n it ſ{elf,. or 
by any other Chriſtian Nation is called a vzce... 
Whoredome,- tho' in ſome Countries permit- 
ted and but too much in faſhion, yet it is-not 
even there call'd a vertze, tho' perhaps it may 
be counted a lefſer vice. And why ſhould we 
hare-in Erolard begin to nnhinge and unſet- 
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Tt) 
whoſe ſenſe and'meaning always was and ſtill 
ought to be more fix'd and conſtant. 

2.this Law of Opimon and Reputation, as + 
it is madets Conſtifutea diſtin Law, 15 not 
well grounded, for a Law 1s always ſuppos d 
to bring men under an obligation, now. the 
things 1n faſhion among, men, 1f they be con- 
trary to the Law of Nature, let mens opinions 
of 'em be what they will, yet they are no 
Law to any one, and if- they be agreeable 
to the Law of Nature, then they do ſo far - 
coincidere with the Divine Law, and donot 
conſtitute -a new Species of Law. 

But.-I muſt remember what Mr. Lock re- 
ninds me of, that he only'relates what others 
ſay, not what he defends. Bur if. {o, then I 
can mention ſeveral other rules, which men 
ſometimes make Lawes to themſelves, ws. 
their reſpeCtive tempers and humours, and 
the prejudices of Education : - which are as 
much Laws to theſe men in: their reſpe&ive 
Clnbs,- as opinion and reputation are to 0- 
thers in theirs. 

But he goes on, whatſoever Authority, he 
ſays, Iplace in my old Engliſh DiGionary, 7; 
0 where tells me, that the [ame aFion 3s not in 
credit, call d and reputed a vertne 12 one place, 


which being i in diſrepute paſſes for and under the 
name cf vice in another. But with ſubnnſſion 


I miſt tell him, that what ever Authority he: 


L 


places 


C 127) | 
places in his'new way of ſpeaking, yet, tho' 
our Engliſh Dictionarys (his as. well as mine) 
nowhere ſay, that. the ſame aGtions are not 
variouſly reputed, ſo or ſo in various: places 
(for that. 1s. not. their buſineſs) yet they no 
where ſay, that they are. For both our Dic- 
- ionarys and Moral Philoſophers.(I appeal to 

both) tell us, that vice _ vertue are much 
| what the ſame with good and evil, fin and 
duty, and by conlequence, that they did not, 
at leaſt in thoſe times'{o much as receive ther 
denomination from Cuſtom, . but 1f he had 
inſtanc'd in one perticular actionan the whole 
Chni{tian World, which in one: Place was 
cqunted a-vertue, and 1n another a. vice, -1t 
' would have added much I1ght to the whole, 
and better explain'd his meaning. 

The taking notice that Men beſtow the names 

vertue and vice, according to. the rule of re- 
 putation, s.all I have done, or can be laid to wy 
charge to have done, towards the makzng. of vice 
vertue.. and. vertue Vice... 


Here I would only ask whether this, . of 


Mens beſtowing- the names.of yertue and vice, 
' according to the rule of reputation, be in it {elf 
a juſt well grounded 'and reaſonable attion, if 
'it;bez why doth he net aſlert and . defend it, 
-Ifat. be not, why doth he found a Law ws. 


Of :0p111014 and., reputation; upon». the..un-- 


watrantable and. .1ll grounded. actions of = 
ut 
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But: he ſeemes- to commend me, ( uporr 
what account I know not.) for taking the 
xt fl alarm, as hecalls it, - ever at expreſſuons, which 
es ſtanding alone by themſelves might ſound ill and 
o | © be ſuſþeFed I know not what he means by -ex- 
c- | preſſions landing alone by themſelves.” 1 hope 
o | hewill grant, that ſeveral expreſlions,. ſtand- | 
h | ingalone by themſelves, that 1s at certain dif- | 
d | tances, yet all upon the ſame account juſtly 
t, | exceptionable, may be taken notice of ;/ and {| 
ir 8 1ſuppoſe he now underſtands, that it was not 
d | only. one ſingle expreſiion, dropt as it were | 
le B by chance fromhis Pen, that I found fault | 
5 | with but with his whole way-of arguing up- | 
it on that perticular. 1 
B "T3 to this zeal, allowable in. his. FunStion, | 
Some think this to be a reflection upon my 

's | Function, as if its proper buſineſs was to be | 
-- | <mploy/d. inimpertinencies, . but I am willing, | 
yh according to my. FunCtion, to: put the moſt | 
oe | favourable interpretation upon things that 
they are capable of bearing, that I forgive. his 

ff Citing my words, as. he-there does, &c.:. 'Tis 
: my happineſs, that I find, that-ſome Men, as 
f they are great,{o they are alſo merciful. I alſo ! 
fl thank lym for the reſpe& he ſeems to ſhow | 
t, to the Function, but Zeal without knows ! 
:# !edge( as he muſt ſuppole mine to be, for o- | 
y therwiſe I ſhould never have found fault, 
where there: was no- ground for it) is no 
more |; 


a little further, and notonly accept, but hum- 
bly beg his Pardon too if I be in the wrong, 
but I hope 1 may conteſtari litem. He blames 
me for not taking notice of thoſe words imme- 
dately preceding thoſe of his, The exhortati- 
onsof inſpired Teachers,” &c. But it was not 
much material to my Purpofe, nor any -way 
Prejudic3al to his Cauſe, whether I did or no, 
as I hope will appear in the Sequel. Healſo 
blames me for quoting that Place of St. Paw/, 
Phil. 4.8. Whatſoever things are lovely, what- 
ſoever things are of good report,” if there be an 
vertue, if there boany Praiſe, &c. In a ſenſe 
he us'd it not. Truly 1 am not yet convin- 
ced, that I quoted it in any other ſenſe, than 
the Apoſtle ſpoke it, and if he us'd it in 
any other, I cannot- tell how to help it, : he 
muſt look to that, but he ſays, he browght thjs 
paſſage of St. Paul, to ſhow that for reaſons 
he there gives, Men in that way of denominat- 
ing their afions, do not for the moſt part 
much vary from the Law of Nature , which 3s 
that ſlanding and unalterable rule, by which they 
onught, &C. 

I am of his opmion too in this Perticular, 
©7z, that in ſo doing, they do not for the 
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more pardonable in my Function, than in o- 
thers, pcrhaps leſs. But no one they ſay re- 
fuſes Gods and the Kings Pardon. I will go 
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And yet not for this reaſon becauſe St. Paul © 
Te-N ſays watſcever things are of good report, if there. | 
BON be any vertue, if there be any praiſe, think of | 
m- theſe things. For indeed St. Paul here ſuppoſes - | 
NS, ſome things either in themſelves of. good re- 
ncs rt, or in their own natures indifferent, and 
2-8 by the Innocent and landable cuſtom-of that 
ti-8 place made ſo, and then they are the ſubje&: 
ot ® matter of -2 Command, think, of theſe things : 
ay U but then by bare mentioning. things of good - 
O, F report, he does not concern himſelf in that 
{oF queſtion, howfar Men in denominating their - 
v, | ations: according to common - repute, may - 
t- or may not vary from the Law of Nature : 
Fd Tho' by the way it ſeems but. a very 
© 8 humble. commendation of this Law of opint- - 
1-F on or reputation , which. 1s attended with 
n i all theſe diminutions, That 3t is ſuch a 
ny ( only) for the moſtpart doth not much vary 
e | from the Law of Nature. That 8, it may 
# | ſometimes, nay frequently too, and .in ſome 
'F | degree vary from it. DIE 
* But St. Pal, being an inſpired Teacher, 
'F || certainly would not appeal to common feputes 
5 & under thoſe Formalitys and diſadvantagious 
) FF circumſtances, ſeeing he was. there laying 

down Rules for the guidance of all ſucceeding 

» | Ages of the Church So that the things of 
© I good report, which the Apoſtle appeals to, 
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but alwayes agree 
or. at leaſt were not contrary to it. 

The Exhortations of Inſpired Teachers have 
not feared to appeal to common -repute, &*c. By 
this muſt be underſtood ſuch'an' appeal, as 

refers to PraCtice, think of theſe things ; now I 
durſt appeal to Mr, Lock himſelf whether 
the Apoſtle would exhort Men to the practice 
of things of good report, without any re- 

ſtriftion or limitation ; ſince he himſelf doth 
acknowledge that Men, in ano oy 
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their actions according to this Law, do (only 
For the moſt part not much vary from the 
Law of nature. Whereby, even in the Corrup- 
tion of manners ;. the true Boundarys of the 
' Law of naitnre, which owight to be the Rule 
| of, Vertue and Vice, - were prity well preſer- 
| . 
| Theſe are the Words., upon account 'of 
which he blam'd me, becauſe I did omit 
_*em; but doth he indeed think; that the A- 
| . Poſtle in thus caſe would have appealed to 
| fſuch»a ſtate of things without exception, 
, wherein the true Boundarys of the Law of 
| * Nature were, -( only ) pretty nell preſerv'd. 
| Tis granted on all hands, that the Law of 
Nature ought indeed to be the Rule of ver- 
; tne and vice; butit ſeemsit is not always 
aCtually ſo: If this be not the meaning-of 
|  that:expreſlion pretty well preſerved, I know 


with the Law of Nature,” 


not- 


CHE 


not what is. And what advantage is this 


to his cauſe? I hope Mr. Lock is not one 
of thoſe, who would here tell us, that the 
rule, which the Apoſtte here layes down, 
is not abſolutely certain and infallible, but 
only ſuch, as for the moſt part, and more 
oenerally 1s true : , For this would ill-com- 
port with the Carafter of an Inſpired Teach- 
er: 

Nor do I ſee, what tolerable Senſe can be 
made of theſe words, If there be any vertue, 1f 
there be any- prayſe, Or why they are intro- 
duc'd, according to Mr: Lock's way of inter- 
preting the Place. 

I have infiſted* the longer upon this Sub- 
x, and repreſented my thoughts the more 
variouſly, that if poſlible I nught the more 
certainly. hit the Authors meaning , for- I 
muſt confeſs, that ſuch 1s either the obſcu- 
rity of his Expreſlion, or of his way of: Ar- 
guing here, or ſuch the dulnefs of my capa- 
city , that I cannot be aſſured, that I fully 
apprehend his meaning in this perticalar. 

But then as to Naturall notions, he ſays, we 
are better ' agreed: than I thought of; if ſo, 
F am glad of it, for can aflure him, I take 
no pleaſure in having any difference with | 
any one : But I am afraid, there. will, up- - 
on examination, befound ſome ſmall-difference . | 
betwixt us, in this particular alſo, | 

In | 


(18 ) | 
In ſtating the Queftion, he ſays, I leaui 
wothing in it contrary to what he had ſaid. | 
ſball here firſt Tranſcribe my ſtating of it, ſo 
far as is neceſlary in this perticular, that fo 
the Reader may be the better able to judge 
betwixt us. P. 52. - Theſe Naturall notions, 
are not ſo Imprinted upon our Soules, as that 
they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves 
( ever in Children and Ideots ) without any 
aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, or without 
the help of ſome previous cultivation , for thus 
reaſon it ſelf, which yet, we ſay, is natural 
to a Man js not ſo born with hine, but that it 
requires ſome Supervenient aſſiftances, before it 
arrive at the true exerciſe of it ſelf, and it i 
at much as T here contend for, if theſe notions 
be in the ſame ſence connaturallto the Soul, as 
Reaſon it ſelf is: - 
And farther , the uſe of our underſtanding ., 
being Firſt ſuppoſed that is, our faculties labo-Y ,. 
ring of no natural defeF, nor —_— of thoſe | c. 
other advantages; that: God and- Nature have 
made neceſſary there unto, then our Souls have ,x 
a natural power of finding , or framing ſuch . 
principles or propoſitions, the truth or know- pl 
ledge. whereof no wayes depends wpon the evi-fj ;. 
dence. of ſence or obſervation. And now doth} 
Mr. Lock indeed ſay, that theſe notions are ff ;,, 
in the ſame ſenſe Connatural to the Soul, I 
as reaſon it ſelf is?. Doth he indeed grant 
to 


| EF 
to our Souls a: native power of —_— or 
frameing ſuch principles or propoſitions , 
the rach or novices whings + no ways 
depends upon the Evidence of ſenſe or 
Obſervation? and yet, methinks he muſt 
grant this too, if he hb1d to his zztwrtiue cer-/ 
tainty ; and if ſo then we are. better 
than I thought of : But then what bec 
"J of that pompous principle, that ſenſation and 
-_s reflexions upon ſenſible Impreſhons,are the O- 
yr riginals of: all our:knowledge ; but he pro- 
"4. ceeds, AI that he ſays for innate, imprinted 
| Y or inpreſſ'd notions ( for of innate- idea's he 
'Z ſays nothing at all) amonnts only &c: Here. 
he ſeemes to blame me for not ſpeaking of 
innate ideas. But 179. What reaſon had I 
#} to enter upon any ſuch diſcourſe, ſeeing that. 
. || neither he Leticves any ſuch, nordo- I 'Unt- | 
'S | verſally aſſert *em, nor did my ſubje&t natu- | 
0" rally lead me hereunto. For I cannot be 
ſe convinc'd of the force of his argument P. . 
T 27: That if there be innate notions, that then-+ 
h 
p- 


there muſt be innate. idea's. I doe indeed 
aſſert innate- notions, in the ſenfe before ex- 

- | Plaind, but yet I do not fay;, that all the 
h reſpe&ive ideas; viz. fimple ideas relating 
'| fo thoſe notions are innate: I ſhall only 
inſtance in one or two, Cogito, ergo ſue, bare 
» F nothing cannot produce any real Being. P. 
312. Of his Eſſay, of theſe Mr. Lock ous | 
e- | 
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ERMETS 
he has an intuitive knowledge or certainty, 
and yet I do not believe, that there are any 
innate 1deas of Cogitation, Exiſtence, Produc- 
tron, nothing, &c. The reſpective ideas, that 
theſe notions are compoſed of. 

2. I had no mind to ingage in a'diſ- 
ceourle of that nature, becauſe I looked up- 
. on the Doctrine of ideas, as it 1s now ge- 
nerally mannag'd, to be a very intricate, 
and perhaps not alf@{fether ſuch an uſefull 
ſpeculation. om . 

| Theold way. of refolving knowledge, was 
into theſe three operations of the mind, 1/f. 
Simple apprehenſion. 2d. Compoſition and 
Diviſion. 24. Diſcourſe from both the for- 
mer. Now if this 1deal Scheme, with all its 
various Diviſions, and Sub-diviſions , be ei- 
ther the ſame, or do in a great mea'ure 
concidere . with. the former , why ſhould- the 
Wortd be amnſed, either with making new 
Words, or uſing Old ones in a new Sigmfi- 
cation. I know Mr. Lock tells us, P. 73: F 
&. That it is unavoidable in Diſcourſes differ- 
ing from the ordinary received notions, either 
to make new Words, or uſe Old: ones; in ſome- 
what a new ſrenification. But"then ſuch Men 
ought to conſider , whether the'e Notions, 
which appear different from the Ordinary 
reccieved ones, donot in a great meaſure owe 
their extrordinarineſle, if I may ſo Jana 

cr 
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ther to the Authors expreſſing them 1n new 


words, or words of a new f1gnification, ra- 
ther than to any newncſs 1n the notion 1t 


ſelf. 
Nor do I ſee how this way of reſolveing 


knowledgeinto thcſe ideas conveyed into our . 


minds, 'by Senſation and Reflexion there up- 
on, doth any way more effectually tend to 


the reall advancement of uſefull knows : 


ledge, than the other, for it rather ſuppoſes 
us already to have attain'd to that knowledge, 
which we thus reſolve into thele 1dea's, 
than to enable us to make any further ad- 
Vances in it. 

Thus I have a generall notion of a Book 
for example ; at the firſt ſight, now if I ſhould 
refolve this notion into its 1ideall principles, 
Into all its fipple ideas, @&c. I believe I 
ſhould at laſt have no better notion or 1dea 
of it than had before. ; 

I ſhall only inſtance in another of his own 
P, 160. F. 14. For example, Let ws confider, 
the complex idea we ſignify by the word, Mur- 
ther, and when we have taken it aſunder, and 
examin & all the particulars, we ſhall find theme 
to amount to a ColleFion of ſimple 34eas, de- 
rived from ſenſation or refleFion. Firſt, from 
Refle&ion on the operation of our own minds, 
we bave the ideas of willing, conſidering, pur- 
poſing bejore-band malice, or wiſhing ill to a- 
nother 
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motion. 2ly. From Senſation, we have the Col- 
Tdefion of the ſimple ſenſible ideas of a Man, 
and -of ſome ation by which we put an end to 
 ".Fhat perception and motion in the Man ;, all 
which ſemple ideas are comprehended in the 
word Murther. I ſuppoſe, he deſign - here 
more particularly to explain to us the na- 
ture of Murther, according to his 1deall 
way, by ſenſation and refleftion. Now if we 
ſhould thus explain the Word or go about to 
inſtrutan honeſt :Conntry-Jury-man 1n the na- 
ture of the thing, YV:zz. Of Murther, he would 
certainly ſtare at us, and perhaps think that 
we were not much overgrown, either with 
Law or Reaſon ; but never underſtand the 
nature of Murther -one jot the better for 
it. I never yet obſerv'd that Laſhington's 
Logick, which is eithera new way of think- 
ing or anew way of expreſiing old thoughts 
ever made that improvement of knowledge 
in the World, which the Author at firſt per- 
haps promiſed himſelf it would do. 

P. 44. F. 24. The impreſſions then that are 
"made npon our ſelves by outward ObjeFs, that are 
extrinſecall to the mind, and its own operati- 
-ons about theſe impreſſions refleFed on by its ſelf, 
45 proper Objes to be contemplated by 3t, are, 
T conceive the original of all knowledge. Here 
tis obſerveable, that the reflection 1s made 


| ( 22) 
erother, and alſo of life or perception and ſelf 
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.upon the operations of the mind,as employed 


and exerciſed about theſe outward impreſii- 
ons, now one might have thought, that the 
ſtreames would not have riſen above the 
Fountains head, and that the reflections aup- 


on theſe outward impreflions would not have 


produc'd idea's of a quite different nature 
from the reſt. So that that which Mr. Norrzs. 
P. 61. Of his remarks upon the Atherniar 
Society, puts upon thele ideas, ſeemes to be the 
moſt naturall and obvious ſenſe and meaning 


of 'em, Viz. That theſe ideas of refleFion 


are but a ſecondary ſort of ideas, that reſult from 


the variows compoſitions, and modifications of 


theſe primary ones of ſenſation. Otherwiſe this 


notion of his, which he. ſeems to advance 


with ſome kind of pompous traine of 


thought, as if. ſomething out of the .com- 
mon road of former methods, wall, at laſt 


dwindle into this, which hath been the com- 
mon-and generall qpinion of all the-confide- 
ring part of Mankind herein, that all know- 


ledge proceeds either from the ſenſes, or 
from the underſtanding, jn. its moſt extenſive 
capacity, however qualified and diſpoſed 
for that purpoſe. But by refle&ion among 
other things he includes the power of zegati- 
on: _ Thus from conception. of ſome thing 


by negation hereof he forms an idea of 


nothing: But now. methinks we are got far 


aboue 


cannot be the object of ſenſe, nor make .any 
impreſlion.upon the outward organs, .and yet 
the Soul can frame propoſitions of as great 
truth and evidence from this 20thing; as it 


can from ſomething Ex. gr. bare nothing cannot 


preduce a reall being, but to proceed. 
He fayes that I »ake 1nnate notions .condi- 


tionall things depending upon the concurrence of 


ſeverall other circumſtances, in order to the Souls 
exerting them; and ſo leave nothing in the 
ſtating of the Queſtion, contrary to what he had 
ſaid before. But I ſhall quit the place, upon 
which he grounds this, and-then leave it to 
the Reader to judgc, whether he hath done 
me right or:no, P. 78. Of my former diſ- 
courle. I was there complaining of ſome Men 
who will put ſuch a ſenſe upon theſe Words, 
innate or naturall, as if a thing cou!d not be 
thus naturall or innate to the Soul, unleſs it 
did ſo immediately and neceſſarily ſtare Children 
and Fools in the face, that they muſt neceſſa- 
rily aſſent thereto, even before, by the common 
courſe of nature, they are capable of aſſenting 
to any thing ; whereas thoſe who defend this 
DPreſtion, make theſe naturall or innate notions 
more conditionall things, depending on the con- 
currence. of ſeverall other - circumſtances , &C. 
Now.1I appeal -to the Reader, whether theſe 


notions may not be more conditional things; 
2 : or 


” ( 24 | 
-aboue the ſphere .of ſenſation, for rothing 


- 
or not ſuch abſolute 4 4s neceſſarily to 
{tare Children or Fools in the Face, and yet 
not ſuch as Vir. Lock- makes 'cm, and yet not 
ſuch as owe therr origronall to /en/atron, or reſiec- 
tion upon ſenſible impre;jions. But he lays, ihat 
all I ſay for innate notions amounts only 
to this, that there are certain propoſttions, wk 1h 
tho the Soul, from the beginning, or when & 
Man is born , does not know, yet by ajjijtance 
from the outward ſenſes, and the help of ſome 
previous cultivation , it may afterward come 
certarnly to know the truth of: 

T/t 1 do not ſay that Fafants have that 
actuall knowledge of theſe propoſinons, any 
more than they have the actuall exercife 
ot reaſon ; Tet by aſſiſtance from the ontward 
ſenſes, &c. Here I cannot'but take notice, 
how induſtriouflyhe endeavous to fix hisown 
{cuſe upon my Words, tho indeed they will 
not bear it ; but certainly here muſt be ſome 
miſtake, either in him or me, as to this par- 
ticular, for in the ſtating of the Queſtzon, T 
{nd ; that the truth and knowledge of theſe 
propoſitions did no way depend upon the evis 
dence of ſenſe or obſervation, therefore me- 
thinks, I ſhould not preſently ſay, that by 
the aſliſtance of the outward ſenfes we at- 
terward come to the certain knowledge of 
them, 1D the fame ſenſe wherein he-ſeems to 
intimate it : But what 1f I never {il any ſuch 

| C thing 
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.thing atall , or what I ſaid will not amount 
.toany ſuch fenſe,as he put there upon 1t? He 
. might have done well to have quoted the 
place, then might we better have examined 
"the ſenſe and meaning of it : ButI think 
. thoſe expreſiions (nor any thing like 'em ) 
_ do. no where occur 1n my Book, what comes 
| the neareſt 1s P. 52. I ſhall tranſcribe the 
: Words, and Jet the Reader judge: Theſe 
_ #Haiurall notions are not ſo imprinted upon the 
- Soul, as that they naturally, and neceſſarily ex- 
ert themſelves ( even in Children and ideots ) 
without any aſſijtance from the outward ſenſes, 
or without the help of ſome previows cultrua- 
tion : For thas reaſon it felf, which yet we ſays 
 puaturall to a Man 3s not ſo born with him ;, but 
that it requires, &c. I do not underſtand, 
"that there is any ſuch thing aſſerted in .this 
place, as that which he ſeemes to make my 
.meaning in the former: But I ſhall have 
occaſion to examine this place again, upon 
the hike account. 
Buthe ſcemes not to like that expreſſion 
_ of the Soules exerting of notzons, as being 4 
 wery 'unintelligible and unfit one in this caſe, 
miſleading Mens thoughts by an inſinuation as 
 #f thoſe notions were in the mind, before the 
Soul exerts em. 2 
But I have already told. him, that I do not 
fy, that theſe notions ave in the nund _ 
| _ Ing 
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the beginning, any other ways than reaſon 
it ſelf 1s; and if T did, (as Mr. Norris very 


| pertinently asks the queſtion ) How does the 


Anthor know, but that Theſe naturall impreſſt- 
ons, may be ſo ordred. that they ſhall not be- 
come legible before ſuch a period of tie,l know 
not how he would confute rt. 

24, I wasthere d-tending innate notions, 
and he oppoſing 'em, it was his part there- 
tore to. prove my aſſertion tal iſe, but when 
he barely finds faulr with this expreſſion of 
the Souls exerting -of notions, as 1f 1t mijt- 
ed Mens thoughts | Gc. This is only to 
ſuppoſe it falſe, but not to prove it 10. 

He further ſcems to charge me withſome 
contrariety Or inconfiſtency of cxpreilion. 
P. 52. There he charges me with ſaying, 
that t he's e naturail- os exert then; elves as 
P. 78. That the Soul exerts ent. 

As to the 1/t. P. 52. That theſe notions e- 
xert themſclves!: Truly in that place.I ſay no 
luch thing, but rather the contrary, my Words 
are theſes 1he/e natural notions are not (6 
w:15rinted upon "the Soul, as that they naturally 
and necc ſarily exert them elves ( even in Chil- 
aren and idcots ) 

Here we may obſerve, that the period is 
negative, and the negative particle exerts its 
influence, it I may fo lpeak, upon the whole 


ſentence: But however,, I £ iy, They doe not 


2 exert 


(28) 
pert . themſelves without any a{ſiſtance from, 
&c. Whuch ſuppoſes that with ſuch afliſt- 
ances, they do exert themſelves , but this 
perhaps 13 the only inſtance, wherein Mr. 
Lock doth not ſeem to deal fo ingenioutly 
with me, Viz. To charge me with an 1n- 
.conli{tency or impropriety of ſpeech only by 
implication ;, but ſuppoſe one, who allerts 
Janate nations ſhould ſay ſometimes , that 
they exert themſelves, {ometimes, that the Soul 
exerts 'emr, | think it would not be any ſuch 
great inconſiſtency , unleſs Men would be 
too ſeverely criticall, yet this I ſay, that theſe 
.naturall notions may require or {uppoſe fome 
aſliſtance from the outward ſenſes or ſome 
previous cultivation, and yet the truth and 
Knowledge of 'em, not depend upon the 
evidences of ſenſe or obſervation any more 
than intuitive knowledge doth. But -he 
would have me to explain to my ſelf or o- 
thers what I mean by the Souls exerting 
theſe notions, and what that previous cul- 
tivation, or thofe other circumſtances in 
.order to their being exerted, are. 

1. By the Souls exerting them as 1t 1s an 
act or operation of the Soul, I mean the ſame 
that I do by all other its ats or operations, 
only the Soul here acts upon different mo- 
tives and principles, and upon different oc- 
ca{ions, ex. gr. When the Soul exerts this 

no- 


(29 ) 
notion or propoſition, Sow iswhite, the trath'- 
of this ſhe has from ſenſe or experience, but 
in this, mihil; mulle ſunt affetiones, there 
the acts in a more abſtracted way of ſpecu- 
ſation, without any notices or affiſtances,] 
mmmediatly drawn from the f{cnies: And 
thisI conceive, 1s the way of his z:#nitive 
certainty. If he ſays, that this is what he 
meanes by his ſenſation and refleJion, I am © 
very glad of it, and ſhall no ways oppoſe 
him, 

And then as to what F mean by that pre- 
vious cultivation, or thoſe other circumſtances, 
&c. He may obſerve, that I always intro- 
duce theſe exprcſhons with relation or fe- : 
ſpect to Children going before. And fo it 
was P. 52. -and 78. So that by that previ 
ous cultivation or other circumſtances I mean ' 
all the previous diſcipline the Child un- 
derwent at School, or elſewhere, all the be-- 
nefits and advantages -of Education, which 
are commonly requiſite in order to rea-* : 
ſons coming to a competent exerciſe of it 
{elf. 

So that, 1f I ſhould ſay, that the Soul be- 
ing ſo, and fo qualify'd exerts thoſe notions, 
ſo, as to ſuppoſe ſome footſteps of theſe: 
traths 1mprinted or interwoven 1n the very 
eflentiall conſtitution of the Soud, as ſnach 
that is, as rational, I thiak it an aſlertion' 
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not unreaſonable Uhr ſelf, however not 
polltble to be dilprov'd, or confuted by any 
ONE. 

Tho' this 1s not my way of aſflerting 
innate Notions, Ui, intellectual Notions, ex- 
clufrvely of the other, which I ſhall here 
{ubjoyn. 

_— fore, 2dly. If I ſay that theſe No- 
tions are of 4 a frame or bear ſuch a na- 
tural or aan br tary agreement to the facultys 
of our Soulss, in the free uſe and exerciſe of 
'em that they cannot but aſtent to 'em, when 
fairly propos'd. 

I think this 1s much what the ſame with 
the former, cipecially if we conſider, that I 
do not hcre ſuppoſe the intermediation of 
any Notices or Ideas drawn from. ſenſe, . in 
the act of producing them, any more than 
1M any. at of reaſon, or Speculation what- 
idever. 

Now if cither -of theſe two ways (if per- 
haps they be gdifterent) prove teneable, then [ 
{hall be able"to maintain my ground, for in 
Rating the queſtion, I did not confine my 

elf to eithet of em partgcularly, for I ſaid 
that ſuppoſing the Soul ſo and fo quailty'd, 
it then has a native power of finding or framing 


ſuch Principles or propoſitions,the truth or krow- 


ledge whereof no ways depends xpon the evis 


dence of ſenſe, or obſervation. 
F. 


TE” | 

have hitherto been upon the explain» . 
ing Part, in obſervance of his demand, I. 
hope he will now give me leave to dehre 
him to explain ſome things in his aflertions, 
which {e:m not {o caly and obvious to ap- 
prehend. 

Pa. 318. The knowledge of our own berg we 
have by Intuition ;, the Exiſtence of a God, rea- 


ſon clearly n:akes known to »s, the knowledge” 


of the exiſtence of other things, we can have 
only by ſenſation, here he ailignes 3 ſeveral 
ways of acquiring Knowledge, and in the 
ſame Pa. he ſays, the notice we have by our 


ſenſes of the exiſtence of things withont us, 10 


it be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive 
knowledge, or the dedutions of onr reaſon &C. 
Pa. 312, Man knows by an intumtivg know=g 
ledge that bare nothing cannot proauce dity* 
real _being. Now intuitive knowledge was 
never ſuppos'd to be acquir'd by ſenſation, 
or by any reflexion upon materiall mpreſſi- 
ons, and indeed here he him{®f acknow- 
ledges the ſame. 

Now that which-I would defire him to 
explain to himſelf or others is, 

1. How this intuitive Knowledge thug 
aſſerted is reconcileable with what he ſay£ 
Pa. 44 & 24, where ſenſation and reflexios. 
are made the Originals of all Knowledge. 

2, I would deſire him to explain how any 
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spreſſions from outuard objefs, or any ope- 
rations; of the mind about theſe impreſſtons re- 
fieFed on by it felf, can produce 1n Man any 
knowledge or ſenſe of Moral good or evil 
- orof the difference betwixt them ; I know 
he tells us that ſuppoſing a God, and ſuch 
a. creature as. Man is, from the relation 
that one bears to the other, honour will ne- 
ceſlarily be due to God, from Man. I grant 
this, but I do'not ſee, how he can come to 
this knowledge from any ſenſible impreſſions 
from without, or by reflexions of the mind 
repo. ; 

When he has a litle more fully explain'd 
theſe things, I ſuppoſe there will be very 
title difference betwixt him and- me in this 
; "particular, and that he will, in ſome mea- 
Hire be forc'd to acknowledge with me. Pa. 
53: that the Soul, the free uſe of our un- 
deritandings firſt ſuppos'd, has a native pow- 
er of finding, > quar. ſuch Propoſitions the 
truth, or knowledge whereof no way depends 
' wponthe evidence of ſenſe, or obſervation. 


But I nuſt remembcr that what that 
Eearned Man writ, was only by way of Eſflay, 
and I would deſire the Reader to look upon 
what I write too here, in the ſame manner : 
Only I think, that an Eſſay, like a Town 


or Fortreſs once attempted or beſteg'd ought 
either 
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either to be well defended or fairly given up, 
and thus much in Anſwer to Mr. Lock. 
[ ſhall here further take notice of a Cavil of 
the Atheiſts, who make it an Objection againl(F 
the being of a God, that they do not diſcover | 
him without any application, in ſpight of- 
their corrupt wills and debaucht under- 
ſtandings; if ſuch a God*(fay they) as we” - 
are told of, had Created and Form'd us, 
{nrely- he would haveleft upon our minds # * 
native and indelible inſcription of himlelt, 
whereby we muſt need have felt him, even” | 
without ſeeking, and believ'd in him, -whe-* * 
ther we would or no. | 
I ſhall firſt conſider this as a- mere Cavit- * 
of- the Atheiits, tho" as-it is manag'd by” * 
ſome; it ſeems rather to be made ule of- + 
25 an Argument 2£ainſt the natural imprel-- * 
tion of God upon our minds,. than any: > 
proot+ againſt his" being. 
And here we may obſzrve. | 
1. That if the confellion of Atheiſts-will- » 
add any thing to the Caule in haud, they- 
themſelves do grant, that it- was a: thing 
reaſonable and beconung, 'that God ({hould” - 
jeave ſome Natural Charafter of- hantfelf + + 
upon the Souls of. Men, but the nnreafo-" 
nableneſs of the Cavil conſiſts not in the =: 
impreſion it ſelf, but in the ſuppos'd in-- 
dehbleneſs and Irreſiſtibitity of- tt, but- I 
C , ope . 
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hope we ſhall be able to account for that- 


by and by. 
I. Atheiſts themſelves - are ſometimes 
forc'd, more eſpecially at their Death, to 


acknowledge a God whether they will or 
no, and this is-a fair probable Argument 


at leaſt ofthis natural in{cription ; tis true, 
God may more 1#ediately work ſuch effe&ts 
UPON Mens mind, but his ordinary and re- 
enlar way of ating is by means, viz. by 
—_— Conſcience to its Natural. freedom, 

zhich before was debauch'd and blinded 
by bad Principles and- worſe Pratices ; 
theie Natural notions of good and eval, and 
tie ſence of our Obligation hereunto, being 
now more at liberty, and their conſciences 


more treely excufing or accuſing them, tho! ' 


I: do. not here exclude the influences of 
Gods Holy Spirit. 

Bnt tis here Reply'd, that God has en- 
dued Mankind with Powers and abilitys of 
; Natural }:ght. and reaſon, by which he can- 
not -miſs, of the diſcovery of a God, and 
this is' fuſllcient, and therefore ſuch an Ori- 


ginal impreflion would not be neceſlary. 

But what 1f there be other Arguments to 

' prove the being of a God, mult. we then-- 
& 'this-as ulcleſs? Suppoſe an Atheiſtical * 
erſon ſhould objeft againſt ſuch particular. 

Foie or Chapter in Holy, Writ, that it is- 


not 
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not Canonical Scripture, muſt- we therefore 
give up the Point, becauſe perhaps there: 
15-Scripture ſufficient to Salvation. without 
it ? 

But they ſay, - that ſuch an impreſſion” 
would have rendred the belief of a God: 
wrefiſtible and- neceſſary, and thereby be-- 
reav'd it ofall that is good and acceptable 
in it. But how do they prove, that this- 
impreſhon would make the belief of. a God 
irreſiſtible and neceſſary > may - there not be 
inch an impreſlion upon our minds, as may 
rather gently incline, than forcibly-conſtrain 
to belief? May it not beſach, as that the 
power and efficacy of it may be, 1n a great' 
meaſure rebated by wilful wickedneſs- and 
vicious Practices > May there not be 
fuch a' thing as Divine Grace, tho' at. the 
ſame time we do not believe i to be irrt- 
ſiſtible ? But they tell us that fuck a radical 
truth that God 35; and ſpringing up with 
the- very Eflenze of our Souls, 1s not-pre- 
tended to by Religion. But doth Religr- 
on pretend anything to the contrary ? But 
ſuppoſing (which yet will not be ealtly 
rooted) that the Seripture doth not either 
appoſe or aflert this naturall inſcriptonor 
ſignature of God upon our minds ; yet doth. 
Religion forbid us to make ute. of any Argy- 
HERR. 
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. ment that may be pioutly or rationally cre-- 
- dible, for the proof of a God ? 


Scripture doth not.go about to prove the 
being of God by Philoſophicall arguments, | 
this was not.. the deſig of - Moles, or the 
Prophets, or the Apoſtles, any other ways, 
than as the Hiſtory of the one, and the Pro- 
pheſies and Miracles of the others do ſuffi-- 


__ ciently demonſtrate it ; and .thezefore tis no 


argument againſt ſuch a Naturall impreſli-- 
on or idea of - Gods, becauſe the Scripture. 
doth not particularly inſiſt upon-t, for that. 
purpole. The Scripture doth argue as ſtrong-: 
ly, as any. the moſt accute Phyloſopher-. 


can do, but then it 1s rather to prove the 


atributes, than the being of God; this 15. 
rather ſuppoled, than gon about to be prov'd 
22 Scripture. 

But then I would only aske thefe oppo- 
{ers of this Naturall character of God upon 
oor mindes , whether .they do grant any; 


 *Naturall notions of good or evill ; if they- 
| do, I know not why they ſhould deny this 


of God, upon which the other do depend : 


If they do-not, they .then- muſt make mo- 
_* rality..a. more. Mechanicall and. FaCtitious 


thing than God and Nature.ever deſign'd to-. 
inake 1t... 
_ So, that T humbly. conceive, that theſe 
Men; whileſt they thus goe about to anſwer. 
the 


TIF 
the Cavill, do indeed rather cut, than loſe 
the-knot, by granting the truth of-this con> - - 
ſequence, that if- God hath made any ori- 
ginal impreſlion of himſelf upon the minds 
of Men ; then it muſt be neceflary and irrefi- | 
ſtible as to the produceing ſuch and ſuch ef- - | 
fects upon all Men, and at alt times: For - 
by this meanes. they lay- a necefliity upon 
themſelves of denying any ſuch thing, as 
this natuaall Character or idea of God, 
whereas they might ſufficiently have anſwer- - 
ed this Cavill.of the Atheiſts, by granting 
the being of ſuch a. naturall impreffion, 
and by denying the conſequence, that then 
it mult be irreſiſtible, in the ſenſe they afferr 
it ; and I beleeve it would require more wit, 
then the Atheiſt either 15, or ever will be 
maſter of, to prove it, .- 


Addenda- 
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Addenda to the former Chapter, Concern» 
ing the Law of- Cuſtom, and Innate 


notions, 


A R. Lock in his Preface ſays, he was 
in the Chapter there mentioned, not 
laying down morall Rules, but enumerating 
the Rules Men made uſe of in morall rela: 
tions , whether thoſe Rules were true or falſe 
but certainly it is not ſo well conſiſtent 
with that great Character that Mr. Lock 
beares in. the World, to ſpend time in lay- 
ing down Rules in thmgs relating to nior- 
ality, without any refpect' to their being 
either true or falſe, conſidering the bad uſe 
the vulgar and inconſiderate People may, 
and frequently do make of ſuch doubtfnll 
diſcourſes z Men may thus write tor ever, 
and yet the World never the better, but 
poſſibly much worſe for their Writeing : 
But the Rules he there takes notice of-are 
theſe three: 1/7. The Divine Law. 24. 


Humane Law.. 3/y. The Law of Opinion, 


or Reputation. Now the Divine Law is- 
always truce, Humane Law always Obliga- 
tory, but the Law of Faſlion or Opinion, 


which. 


AER 

which is neither always true. nor always 
Obligatory, ſeemes to be very unjulity joynd 
with the two former. 

But I muſt doe Mr. Lock that right, as to 
take notice of what he ſays in the-laſt F. 
of that Chapter. There he tells us, that ' 
tho* the Rule be erroniojs, and I miſtaken in 
it, yet the agremeerit or\ ay 
which I compare with 1 
by me; wherein conſiſts My knowledge of re- 
lation : But what an inſignificant plece- of 
knowledge is this, thus to know Relation, 
for when I ſee a Pedler meaſuring me off ſo 
much -Stuffe by a falſe Yard, I ſee indeed 
the relation, that one bears to the other, and 
that agreement betwixt 'em but what fatis- 
faction-1s that-to me, for the Cheat thatas put 
upon me by the falſe meafurer. But tho' mea- 
ſuring by a wrong Rule I ſhall thereby be bronght 
to judge amiſs of it s morall reditude, becag/e 
I have tryed it by that, which is not the true 
rele, &c. Here Mr. Lock confeſles that mor- 
all re&itude conſiſts in the truth of the rule, 
not in the agreement of any ation to a 
rale, whether tk.at rule be true or falſe. Now 
let us compare fuch or ſuch an action to the 
Law or Rule of Faſhion or reputation ; I 
find it: agreeable thereunto: What then - 
follows 2 Why, then it follows, that it is 
agreeable thereunto, . nothing further can 
follow 
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follow hence, becauſe as yet I know hot- 


whether that Law of Cuſtome or reputation- 


be true or no. 
So that 'Mr.Lock here ſeems to make uſe of 


tis own anthority in a great meaſure to. re- | 


peal that Law of Cuſtomor taſhion, which in 


the former part of that Chap.he ſeems to ena@.- 


But now in his Preface he ſays, he never 


endeavour'd to make it a Law ; if fo, then: 
what meanes the 12th. F;.. Wherein - he. 


ſeems to aſlume to himſelf the honour of 
- making it ſuch, and further adds a Sanftion 


thereunto, I think pertettly of his own Ela-- 


boration :* Tho' indeed the Sanction doth 
not ſeem to ſtand good, even upon his own 


- principles. For F. 5. He tells us, that mor- 
ell good and evill is the conformity or diſ--- 


agreement of our voluntary aions to ſome Law, 
whereby good and evill js drawn on us from 
the will and power of the Law-maker, and 


| | brew Decree of the Law maker. Now T 
uppoſe no particular Society or Club of + 
Men ever met together to conſtitute ſuch. 


reſpective ſanctions to ations agreeable or 
diſagreeable to Faſhion or B.eputation ; for 


he tells us. F. 10. That this approbation ' 


or diſlike, doth by.a ſecret and tacit. conſent, 


C which certainly 1s ſome thing. different : 
from the will, power and Decree of the 


Law-maker ) eſtabliſh it ſelf in the ſeveral 


all” 
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Societies,and "Clubs of Men in the World : 
And F. 6. It would be in vain for one in- 
telligent being to ſet 4 rule to the adion of 
another, if he had it not in his power to re- 
ward or puniſh the compliance with, or devia- 
tion from this Rule, by ſome good and evill, 
that is not the natural produF, and conſe- 
quence of the ation it ſelf, for that being 
a naturall convenience or inconvenience , 
would operate of it ſelf without a Law. Now 
if an action be truly morally good, praiſe 
and approbation 1s the natural product and 
conſequence of ſuch an action ; and if it be 
really bad, then blame and cenſure; but 
now theſe do not come up to the rewards 
and puniſhments above mentioned , ſuch as 
are extrinſick tothe nature of the aftion, and 
not the nataral and neceflary reſults of.it. 

But Vir. Beccon/all hath in a great mea- 
ſure prevented me on this Subject, for which - 
I thank him. 

But F.S.P.271. p. 199.200.Of his reflections 
vpon Mr. Lock, there ſpeaking of this lit- 
tle Controverly betwixt Mr. Tock and me, 
ſays, that Mr. Lock has ſo perfe@ly clear 4 
that point in his Preface that none can now 
remain unſatisfid, for who can hinder Mer 
from fancying and nameing things, as they liſt. 
none indeed can hinder Men from doing 


thus, but this they ought not to do, unlels. 
they 
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either to truth or goodneſs, and when Mer 
fancy and name things, as they liſt, if this 
be done without any ground of reaſon! and 
contrary to the generall practice of Mankind, 
} humbly conceive, there is no reaſon, that 
this ſhould ſatisfy any one: But then pa. 
_ 274. He ſays, 1think it had been better and 
more unexceptionable, to have called ſuch good 
and bad diſpoſitions ( Reputed wertnes and 
vices _) than to joyne thoſe qualities in an uni- 
vocall appellation, &c. Here he {cemes to 
caſt the Cauſe on my {de againe : But we 
are all partys here, and ſo muſt appeal 
to the impartiall and judittous Reader , 
the only fupreme Judge in things of this 
nature, 


Here tis very well worth the Obferva-* 


tion, what the Learned Bp. of Worceſter 
lays, pa. 25. Of his Anſwer to Mr. Locks 
2d. Letter. Tam utterly againſt any private 
Miuts of Words, and | think \boſ# Perſons 
aſſume too much Authority to them{elves, who 
will not ſuffer common words to paſs in their 
generall acceptation, but will ſet ſuch Bounds 
and Linnts to 'em, as ſuit beſt with their own 
ſpeculations. 

And here I cannot but take notice of a 
certain kind of novell afte&ed way of ſpeak- 


ing of late prevaiing in the World , even 


they think and Write without any reſpe& 
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among great Phyloſophers, whether it be 
to gratity their own curioſity of ſpeaking, 
or that they pretend to advance ſome new 
notion by this new way of exprefling them- 
{clves, I know not z but this 1s certain, that 
vicious and ill minded Men do make uſe 
hereof, eſpecially when tis apply'd to mat- 
ters of Morality, to worle purpoſes, than 
our modern Philoſophers probably ever in- 
tended it. E, 

Vir. Malbranch, pa. 15. Paragraph, 7. Of 
his late Treatiſe of Morality, It 1s certazze 
that univerſall reaſon is always the fame, or- 
aer is immutable, and yet morality. changes 
according to places and times. Bad Men from 
ſuch inſtances, as theſe, take occaſion to 
undermine the very Fundamentals of all 
Religion, and wholly to reſolve morality 
into mere cuſtome and Education. Mr. Lock 
indeed did fay, in his 1/2. Edition of his Ef- 
ſay, that nothing elſe but that which has the al- 
lowance of publick, eſteem , is vertue. But he 
altred it in his 24.and probably Mr.Malbranch 
if he have the ſame candor and ingenuity, 
will doe. the ſame too, Mens apprehenſt- 
ons. concerning ſome points of Morality 
may vary and alter, but the things them- 


elves never do. It is a vertne , he ſays, a- 


mong the Germans to drink hard. But this 1s 


is. an aſlerſion both - falſe and ſcandalous; 
| for 
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for who ever faid that the perſonal fail- 


tares of private Perſons can make that a 
vertue any where which is not fo in it 
ſelf, neither do I think, that this of Drink- 
ing hard, I ſuppose, he mieanes to excels, 
1s generally counted a -vertue, even in 
Germany: Thus ſome Men ſtick not to 
violate all the Rules of order, truth -and 
juſtice, only to advance a notion falſe in 
It ſelf, and dangerous in its conſequences , 
. Viz. That Morality changes according to- 
times and places. 

Vice and Errour are of 4 Progreſſive na- 
tare, thus Men firſt live as if there were 
no God, then they . wiſh there ' was none, 
then they ſet their undetſtandings to defend, 
what their Vicious and Corrupt affeftions 
firſt prompted them to deſire: Thus from 
Atheiſme 1n praftiſe they proceed to Atheiſme 
in ſpeculation. So alſo ſome Men ſpeak,as if 
there were no fixt and ſtanding rules of 
morality, ; others, being prompted thereun- 
to by their vicious humours, -take the hint, 
and hence boldly aflert that : there are no | 
ſuch things; thus taking away the very toun- 
dation of all natural Religion. 

I ſhall- here beg leave to reflect upon on? 
_ ortwo paſſages more in his Treatiſe Pa. 414. 

De inquirenda veritate. He tells us, that 
God has inſtituted a Natural Union _— 7 
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the will of Man and the repreſentation of 
Tdea's. But now in the 5th. Chapt. of his 
Treatiſe of Morality , being conſcious per- 
haps that the Will of Man w1illnot fo well 
do the buſineſs, he now {ſhuttles betwixt 
Mans will and bjs attention, as it theſe two 
were the ſame thing. In the heads cf that 
5th. chap. we find this, our deſires are the 
occafional cauſes of our Knowledge. But 1n 
the 2d. Paragr: he tells us that "God by a 
general Law hath annexed the preſence 
of Idea's to the attention of our mind, and 
ſome few lines af:cr. having an inward ſenſe 
of hjs own attention and no knowledge of the 
operatic Oi God he /ooks upon the endeavour 
9f his deſires, as the true caule of thoſe Ideas, 
that accompany that erdeavour, What he 
means by the endeavour of his defires, we 
{hall know , when his Illuſtrations come 
out: I ſuppoſe he does not make Mens de- 
ſires and their endeavours the ſame thing, on- 


ly becauſe Men defires commonly put 'em up- | 
But Parag: 4th. he tells us, 
that attention of the mind then is a kind of ' 
natural Prayer, he might as well have faid - 


on endeavours. 


that Prayer is a kind of Natural attention, 
and ſo made quidlibet ex quolibet, merely to 
avoid a frank acknowledgment of his ftor- 
mer errour. 

In the beginning of his 24. Chapt. he ſays, 
the 
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the love of order is not only the chief of n 
moral Vertues, but the only vertue, and "i 


thro' that whole Chapt. and in other places | 
he ſpeaks very great things of this love of P. 
order, as it there was no other vertue be- 
lides it, and yet Ch. 3d. Paragr: 1/8. tho' I 
have not expre's'd the Principal or Mother 
Vertue by the Authentick name of Charity, 1 
would nor have any one imagine that Ipre- || 
tend to aeliver io Men any other Vertue, than 


that which Chriſt tnmſeit hath eftabliſh'd in a 
theſe words, Thou: ſhalt love the Lord th _ 

(7od, &Cc. on thele two depend the Law and the *n 
Prophets. Mat. 22.37, 40. 1 Cor. 13.1, But 


then why did he not retain the ſame name, 


that -our Saviour and his Apoſtles made uſe I 
of, does he think that the love of order ex- A 
prefles ic better > Or is not this ſomething 

of the humour before taken notice of, v7s. / ny 
an affected way of ſpeaking. By the /ove s 
of order then he only means a true inward ff þ 


principle of all vertuous a&ions, and it ſo, 


7 O! 
then it is ſo far from being the ozly Vertu, ; 
that 1t1s not one, that 1s, compleat, entire, Fe 

. M 
perfect vertue of it ſelf, there are other +} 
-thim$-requir'd to the compleating of vertue h 
beſides a right principle tho' perhaps this is | .. 
the firſt and principal ingredient ; born ex te 


canſa integra, malum ex quolibet defeFn, 10 
that a diſpoſition or facyity of performing 


\uch 
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ſach dutys is not properly vertue, without 


the love of order : Pa. 15. neither 1s the mere 

" Þ love of order properly a vertue, without the 

performing ſuch dary's when we have ability 
and opporcuaity of perto':mng 'em. 

4 


Then as to Innate NotionsI would add, 


That I take theſe ( eſpecially Intellectual 
Notions ) to be call d fo, rathes in oppoſiti- 
on to their being the reſult of mere ſence 


and obſervation or of any mere retlexions 


on ſenfible imprcitions, rather than that 
they are imprinted from the beginning up- 
on the Sonl in any ſuch groſs Characters, 
as ſome perhaps may imagine them ; tho* I 


do not here recal any thing, that I had faid 


before upon that Subject. 

We ſeem to have as clear a Notion of 
the thing, when we lay, nihil; mille ſunt 
affeFiones, as we have, when we' are told 
Pa. 139 of Mr. Locks- Letter © to the Biſhop 
of Worceſter © that the Idea of nothing has 
a neceſſary connexion with no power, no opera- 
tion, no cauſality, no effeF, that is, with 19- 
thing. This propoſition indeed, nothing 
has a neceſlary connexion with nothing, 1s 
certainly true z but then it ſeems to border 
too near upon thoſe Propoſitions, which add 
no light to the underſianding which bring no 

| | | en- 
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encreaſe to our knowledg , that 1s, trifleing 
Propoſitions. Pa. 307. of Ellay. Mr.Norrzs 
blames Mir. Lock,, becauſe he has not given 
us a juſt and real difimition of an Idea, and 
may not Mir. Lock blame Mr. Norris his di- 
finicion Pa. 3o of his reflexions upon Mr. 
Lock's Eflay, when he tells us that an [dex 
i a partial repreſentation of the Divine ommi- 
ſormity, or the omnijorm Eſſence of God, par- 
trally repreſented, enther as in it fſelte unin- 
tell1gible, or as not fo agrecable to the ho- 
nour and dignity of the Divine Effence. 

I. could have wi{h'd, that Mr. Lock had 
- further explain'd, what relation thoſe op- 
perations of the nund, which he calls Ideas 
of reflexion, have to the precedent impreſ- 
ſions made upon the ſenſe Pa.44. $ 24. 
T hat ſeems to hawaſe ſenſible impretizons al- 
wayecs to preceed the reflexions of.the mind, 
But on the other hand, Intuitive knowledge, 
viz,- of the exiſtence -of our Souls doth net- 


ther ſuppo ſe, nor 1s it ſelf any operation of 
the mind about any ſenſible impreſlions going -| 


before. ot 
Mr. Lock charg'd me with ſome kind of a 
inconſiſtency of expreflion in one place ſay- 
ng, that the Soul exerted thoſe notions, 1n one 
another,that they exerted themſelves : But tis 
a great ſign, that matter and Argument run 


Jew, when Men thus meanly carp at words: 
I hope 
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I hopeT have ſufficiently vindicated my ſelf, 
a< to that particular ; but if I ſhould follow 
the example of ſo great a Maſter, and be 
thus ſeverely critical , it perhaps would be 
diflicult for himfelf to avoid the like cen- 
ſures. pa. 323. of his Effay, F. 14. 1f. 
Edit. Knowledge is the conſequence of the 
ideas, that are in.our minds, what ever they are, 
and produce generall certarn propoſitions. I dare 
not be, over-confident that I rightly under- 
ſtand the period, but if this be the ſenſe 
of it, which ſeemes to be ſo, that the ideas 
produce theſe generall certain propoſitions, 
I humbly conceive it the more proper way 
of ſpeaking, to-ſay, that the Soul by the 
aids and affNance of theſe ideas produce, 
thoſe prapolſttions, than that the ideas them- 
{elves ſhould do it. .I do not ſpeak this 
as if there was here any juſt occaſion of ex- 
ception, hut only to ſhow, how ealily men. 


. may be all naturd,-at they pleas d. 


I am ſorry I have not the concurrence of 
Mr.  Becconſall's opinion in this point too 


_ of innate notions, I fhall therefore . briet- 


ly examine ſome. paſſages of his, rclat- 
Ing to this-ſubjx&, firſt I do not well un- 
derſtand, why he ſhould grant, the: Law 
of nature to be innate, or implantcd in the 
minds of Men, as he. tells us, Pa, 24. That 
the Geiles 1 a Law of aGion implanted in 
| the 
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:8he very frame and onſiitution of their Natares. 
and Fa, 6. The Lawof Nature is implan- 
ted in the minds of Men, as rationall be- 
32s : And yet at the ſame time to rejedt the 
Dod&rine of innate 1nſ{criptions, as he calls 
”em. Pa. 75. Whereas I humbly conceive, 


_ that the Law of Nature 1s either the fame. 
_ - with theſe naturall mſcriptions, or innate 


notions, or the one ſo Founded, in the o- 
ther, that-they muſt both ſtand, or fall to- 
gether, if by being implanted in the minds 
of Men, he mean only a power or faculty 
in the Soul of colle&ing thoſe truths by ra- 
-tional drſquiſitions, then I think, he has not 
- gone right neither to himſelf, nor his- Read- 
er by ſo cxpreſling it. 

Eut he "== Pa. 75. that the frame, and 
order of things both within , and without us, 
with the exerciſe of our own facultys upon ' "en 
will preſent us with a Scheme of moral au- 
#y, and 4 trae meaſmureof ation, and that tos 
us clearly, as f 1t was imprinted upon the 
mind, with the firſt lineaments of its being. 
I do not deny the great uſe; and advantage 
of our naturall faculties, in order to that 
end, that is, to thoſe whoſe circumſtances 
are ſuch, that they have abilitys, and oppor- 
tunities to employ em fo, that is, Chriſtans 
may pofibly do it, bnt a great part of the 


... : Gentile world cannot. 


But, 
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| But how does he prove, that this Scheme. 
of duty will thus be as clearly preſented to- 
us, aSif it was imprinted with the Firſt li- 
neaments of our beings: This ſeemes to 
be barely aflerted without proof: Where- 
3s the contrary ſeemes more probable, that 
the double evidence of natural inſcription 
and Rationall deduction would add to the 
clearenels of the thing. 

' And therefore he ſays, There ſeenres to be 
no viftble neceſſity for haveing recourſe to in- 
nate ideas, or inſcraptions. Thoſe who alert 
innate inſcriptions juſtly fuppoſe themlelves 
on the defeniive part, and they who write 
agani{t 'em can challenge no other, than that 
of opponents. Now barely to plead the no 
neceliity of a thing is no neceſlary argument 
againſt him, who poſitively aflerts the mat- 
ter of fact, that it is fo, for many things 
may be, and are fo, of which perhaps there 
is no neceſlity , that they ſhould be a: 
And this ſeemes {ſufficient ta abate the force 
of the Argument; If nothing further could 
be add2d ; for what if God has given us 
greater aſliſtances, than perhaps were abſo- 
lutely neceflary ; 1a a thing of ſo great 
concernment ; we have no reaſon to take it 
Ill, 

But then why may we not aflert, if not 
a neceſlity, yet a great convenicncy of thele 
2 na- 


| YI"S9" 
naturall notions, vis. In reſpect of that part 
of the Gentile world, who have neither a- 
-bility nor inclination to make ſuch protound 
diſquiſitions into the nature of Man , and 
the reaſon of things, as are neceſlary to attain 
to the naturall knowledge of duty: And if 
Mr. Beccon/all had more fully confider'd the 
Barbarous (tate of the greateſt part of the 
Heathen World, tis probable he would have 
found 'em ſubjects not capable of ſuch rati- 
onall enquiry's , as his way of Arguing ſup» 
poſes 'em. But he goes on, *® 
If 1nnate ideas be ſerviceable to Mankind, 
they muſt be ſo in order to ſupply the defets 
gf reaſon, and conſequently they ſeem to be 
exempt from the diſquiſttions of reaſon. Thele 
natural notions of truth, and goodneſs are 
{ome of the greateſt ſtrokes, wherem con- 
fiits the Image of God, imprinted upon the 
minds'of Men, in order to make them what 
they are, rational and Religious; now if 
this Learned Author, or any elſe call this 
a ſupplying the defects of Reaſon, I ſhall 
not much oppoſe it ; only I ſhould rather call 
*<m the fundamental principles of all Rea» 
{oning : - And conſequently they ſeem to be 
exempt from the diſquifitions of Reaſon. 1 
' do not underſtand the neceſlity of this 
conſequence at all, for how can theſc things 
be fit and proper aids to ſupply - 
| - &- 


_ they were exempt from the diſqui 


5 
defects of reaſon, if RM themſelves can- 
not, or dare not undergoe the moſt exad 
trialls and diſquiſttions of reaſon. | 
He gives his reaſon in the following, 
words. For if innate ideas are to be exann-- 


wed and judged on by the working of reaſon, 


What then? We might have imagind ,. 


that the inference from hence would have” 
been, either 1/7. That then there are no 
{uch things as theſe Native Inſcriptions , or 
2/3. That they are not ſerviceable in order 
to fupply: the defects of reaſon, or 37: That 

i{[1tzons of 
reaſon, but its none of theſe, but only this, 
Then reaſon it ſelf will anſwer all the ends 
and deſignes 4 a reaſonable being : | But it 
it does; this leemes only. to extend to.the 
Chriſtian World ;- reaſon does but very m- 
differently perform- this among the Hea-- 
thens. But he ſays, It does it as effeually, 
as if a digeſt of Laws were originally re- 
corded. on the mind. But how doth he 
prove, that the Heathens may. not thank 
thoſe Native impreſlions, that they are not 
ſunk lower into Barbariſme than-indeed they 
are: or. ſuppoſing, that. they did enjoy 
a greater: and freer uſe of reafon, than I am 
afraid they do, yet how doth he prove, 
that they owe the light of truth and obli- 
gation to duty merely to their rationall.en- 
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quirys in contradiſtin&ion to, or ſeperation 
from theſe innate notions, or not rather to 
the benign-inflaence that theſe later ( how- 
ever in conjunction with the former ) have 
npon them, But pa. 76; He ſays, That the 
DoFrine of innate ideas muſt be laid afode, 
wce we cannot conceive, that a wiſe Creator 
fhould eflabliſh any ordinance. without ſome 
ftecial ends, and uſe annex'd to it, 1 mean 
jnch, as are not ſerued any other way, But 
to this I anſwer, 1/7. That what he there 
luppoles, is not yet ſufficiently demonſtrated, 
»/z. 1 hat Men generally may as well come 
wo the knowledge of their Duty, by fach 
rational enquirys, as they may by theſe 
native inſcriptions. 21y,. How doth he 
prove, that 1t 1s inconſittent with the wif- 
dom of Divine providence to appoint the 
- Joint concurrence of two things, as m thus 
caſe, natural} mſcription and rational de- 
" duction, as meanes m order to the fame end, 
they mutually ſapporting,defending,and con- 
firming each other. | 
Pa. 77. Ina word then, the' the ſacred lan- 

' grege ſeems to favony the notion of native wſcqip- 
fions, yet it may be juſily reſolved into metaphor | 

' and fronre, &c, But i is ſome advantage 

- fo the notion, that the facred Language 
fayonrs it, eſpecially fince the aflertors there- 
. of are defenders of that Yext, and — | 
| | their 2. + 
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their opinion upon it : And therefore 'tis- 
not ſufficient for him to ſay, that the Sacred 
Language may be reſolved into a Mopher, 
but he muſt prove, that it muſt neceſlarily”- 
be fo interpreted; and here the affertors 
of thele Inſcriptions may more juſtly 
ſay, that the Text zza4y be underſtood 1n- 
the plain, obvious, and. literal ſenſe of the” 
words, therefore there 1s no. need, no oc-- 
eaſion of a Metaphor. | 
I do not here ſpeak any thing to de-- 
> from the- cxcellency, and- uſetul- 
nels of thoſe powers, and facuitys that 
Gad has endued us with in order to diſ-- 
cover a rule of aQtion, yet I can ſcarce be 
erfwaded, that the mere exerciſe of rea- 
on in thoſe circumſtances of time, and place: 
before mentioned, will do it as clearly and a5 * 
effeFually, as if a digeſt of Laws were ongi- 
nally recorded on the mind, tho' I do not 
ſay that any ſuch digeſt is thus recorded, 
only ſome of the primary, original and fun- 
damental. Laws of Nature, or fome greater 
ſtroaks thereof are originally communicated 
- | to the Soul, yet in a way ſuteable to the 
| nature of the things thus communicated, 
Tj and to the nature of the-Soul, the Subjet 
cf of 'em. 


ef But here if 1 may ſpeak my own pri- 
”— | Tate conjure, I think, theſe. rational en- 
» ET Om quirys 
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-quirys by the ufe of our facultys may bet- 
ter ſerve the defignes of trath, than'they 


can thoſe of goodneſs, and be more avail- 
able for the founding of intelleual, and 
notional, rather then Moral, and praGical 
Principles npon. 

Pa. 75. He ſays, that if it be allow'd, that 
probabilitys may determine our judgments in 


this "matter, the doftrine of innate Ideas is 


rather to be rejedted, than retain d; 


But if probabilitys will avail any thing, 
FT doubt not but the Doctrine of "innate 


Ideas has its probabifitys too, - as 1. Since 


this Doctrine of native Ideas or inſcriptions 
(he means the ſame: by both) 3s not mat- 
ter of mere indifferency , but has a -very 
uſeful influence both .upon natural ' and 


Reveal'd Religion, is it not therefore the 
-more probable to be true? And further, 1s 


it probable that the Apoſtle, Ro. 2. 15. 
would poſitively and plainly ſay that” ths 


Law of Nature was written upon the hearts of 


the Gentiles, it it really and*traly was not 


fo? 2. Is 1t probable, 'rhat God wontd 
leave the Gentile World to the guidance'df 
that reaſon, which in their circumſtances, 
could not be any tolerable direQion to 'em, 
either .in the ways of trath or holyneſs, 
without fomeother (at1caſtmoreprobable, 
ng _ cans 


0 
z 
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means ) to keep em, it poſſible, from ſinking 


too. much below themſelves? 3d. This 1s 


the moſt that can be ſaid againſt the Doftrine 
of Innate Ideas, or natural inſcripzion, that” 
there 3s no need, they ſay, of having recourſe 
hereunto, reaſon it {elf ſufficiently. ferving 
for thoſe purpoſes without it : Now this 19 
ſuch an. argument, as may perhaps beurg'd 
with equal force againſt all the Moral (that- 
1s, no ſmall) part of the Goſpel; for may 
not, nay, do -not fome- Men > , that there 
was no need of any ſuch Revelation, Treas 
ſon. it felf, they ſay, had done that with» 
gat-It,. . _ | 
But perhaps it may ſeem too much a re- 
eeding from the- Divine Authority of Scrip- 


ture,-to plead that over again by _—_ 


litys, which 'tis granted'on All han 2.15 fas 
vourd by plain exprefiions of Scripture. + ... 
But Mr. Beccon/al in his Chapt. of Parental 
love, and aff. ion : Pa. 122. Geaking'of the 
lower Order of Creatureg, ſays, they, as well 
as we, muſt conclude, that Parental Love is 
the effet of ſome peculiar propenſion, wove in 
wit þ the Frame,and Conſtitution of our beings. 
and Pa. 126. For a Man to love and-cheriſh 
his Ofiring vs certainly the reſult of an in- . 
ward Propenſion. Now I do not know, thet 


the aſlertors of Tanate Principles do pnder- 
ſtand any thing more by them, then what is 
TD g 


here 


not 
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outworks, but never enters into the merits 
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here granted:: *'T1s true mideed; # follows, 
but the exerciſe of it from the confederition of 
the cloſe affinity it bears to his own fleſh ani 
blood, is 'a work of reaſox. But is it the leſs 
Innate, becauſe it is alto rational ? Or may 
Man a&tually love his Child owt of 
that mward propenfion fo'to do, tho" at 
the fame time he doth not confider that affi- 
Aity it bears to his own'fleſh, and blood ? 


But.the ground,and reafon ofthe difference 
berwixt Mr. Beccoſal and"mein this pirticu- 
kr ſeems. to be this, Pa. 74> that he thinks 
the Dodrine of Ihnate Tdeas, or ' praftical 
Principles ſerves not ary real -purp6ſes of 
Religion, and I think it Joes 50 
— Mir. Lock, in his Reply to what F 
faid concerning Innate Notons, indploys? 
moſt of his difcourfe upon that, which 1s 
teaft conſiderable, he skirmiſhes about the 


of the caufe, 'nor comes 'to diſpiite”- thay 
which was moſt material in the Contro- 


verſy. . 


I wonder why he ſhould lay fo much ſtreſs 


opon Children, and Fool*, and debaucht Per- 
fons, to make their atlent or diflent fo 


availeable one way, or other: L5 am no 
friend to Dogmatizing, yet I humbly con- 
ceive, that no phe has any juſt reaſon to 


C59) 
think | the- worſs: of an Opinion merely _ 
becauſe ſuch Perſons-dg gy, 6 unto it. 


f ho pure: egg Myth 2ows-rgorpen, 
& bY Neral conſent, make it {0 univerſal, asto an- 

@ every partic 
F Pa: 24s 
t | whohr by 


He C476 Or Canrot be blarr'd and blotted out. 
Since he 35 fo Paſitive 3n his demand, why 
Jars Pm _- polzve -y _ _— 
RGA; FREY ig wat ne. 
Ids then enaly, he goos chat ar 4 
-Sigangdon and only ſays; "If they may fe fi 
 Parighiax-, by edventitions Notions ( v 
;B BJWY 0 tle way .of blotting £ bh 
gr TY Why then ma nd © 
© ond moſt pen xear 
o& ET, pſt, = lays,- 
90g; nba yet ny the neceflity ge. 
hat; conſequence; And then as for Uite- 
te Perſons, if he mean, plain, honeſt 1NVj- 
Heathens,- fach as. are.leſs. Learne 
leſs corru —_s by . Mife Principles, and 
"wicked Praftifes 1 doubt not, but theſe No- 
-w9ns wilkappear clearer 3n ſuch : But how- 
| ever we ftill dos full and nndiſturb 
| poſſeſſion of that (ide of the disjunRtion, that 
| theſe notions may by bad Cuſtom,and Educa- 
| 00 be blotted owwhich ground thus gain'd 
\wRhevE great ſo@yantege to bis 


% GO 4 

AS fo what $& S, FN 18; ofthe wicks 
ed- Pramices, and Atheiſtical Opinions.>of 
ſome Heathen Nations, ſome think thatthis 
Authors were not ſo exa&t' ir their obſer 
vations, as they might have” been, -but ſup- 
poſe they were, it. makes nothing to'ithe 
advantage of his-cauſe, "unleſs he had-provd 
before, that theſe Notions cannor be blotted 

out of the mingls of Men. 
Neither: will it follow: hence, that they 
are of no uſe to Mankind, if they may be 
*thus'defac'd.. For, 1/2. It may be info 
"meaſure oweing to theſe, that all the Na- 
tions of the Heathen World ate not ſunk 


Tower into wickedneſs than-indeed' they: are. 
| 2aly 4 


ft to do- it 3 and] doubt not-but:.the 
'* Apoſtles in their Preaching did appeal ito 


. Poſe. Row: 2. 14,45: 
- Pa. 2x. 9. 44 Here! ſpeaking ifs thee 
' Moral Rules, he is: very urgent withy ns5;.40 
tell; which thity are; 1f he means, -tharxve 

ſhould give the exaCt determinate: nutther 

of 'em, 1 think this is: a very: anireaſohable 
- demand, however I:\halkat 3d{tanee 


'Tis- probable theſe Innate Notions. 
will be inſtrumental in the 'Conviction'and. 
Converſiorrof thefe-People, when God-An 
the wiſdon» of his:Providence,-thallithink 


theſe, and make uſe of ' cm, _ this. "oF 


> I thole, dg 


3 
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Lu 
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Hema Rl, abate | 
and care-of Qu 'C = 
- Kration-\- ofthe oppr ſons x wants ants of | 
fuch,-as are-diſkre and got by their. on 
. fault; but thro: miſhap, or the 1n1quity of 
: others..; 34A. propenſity. to. favour ic # 
-thy Perſons and ations ; . And,here,L wou 
only: po Khis caution, that inchis reply, 
he aw. his, Anſwer and- Arguments 
from Children, and Fools ; for ſuch Evi- 
dence- will be,cxcepted againſt ;, nor fr 
.ſuch.as, by. Viious cuſtomes, ha ve blotted 
theſe notians-.out of. their minds. for .no 
"ons thinks the.worle of the Belief. of 2 God, 
becauſe the whole Club of protelled Atheſts 
dewys it, - "ih" Tang 

- flere. vive. me. leave to,.add | one thing 
{furtherg)thg, quriof..ts PropeT, Place, as 
thoſe, that; allext thele/cannate notions, 7 
bow net how, $heys car Well atherwile ex- 
: preſgzits;than by: laying, that, the Soul up- 
..OnQEcalzon .GXEELS 74M, and. as. for that 0- 
- bheyngyhs bexertingethepaſcives, if 3t want- 
64+ ; BF AGFERCE, pl: have:yery good. .auth6- 
cede ty) Locks P. 13-,,9f bis Ellay. 
Sordpit 217 | 
} ode great-  proſunptivs, that 1heſe ge- 
oy Hr 9149u ves are not, 1zngate , , puce...t, 
nu tngſt keeps ittothoſe Ati \nhojs, if. ihe 
0 06%q & yiao bog Iiom 22; "wy 


ae) 


ky 


fefves,' wich woſe force ind vigour.” 


t to beifixt upon 
ndations; / but T- EanioE" «think\ Mr. 
'Becronſalls At 
-a5 the nature of the thing 

Morat good, be ſuys; uhway indlides: F: 
r1huralt- ood, and natural good: is' —_ 


7 the of created" -matrnkl, 
par cafe n= ; 9 None, of 
be ana avid © good wa 


00. 
" Here, if as. Ahh dvah indudieg 
"a raturall good, he mcanes, that: moral 
goot- is alwayy' attendeil” with ſame eaul 
| *ativantage natutally accruing from the pratr 
"tree of x, this T' grant, is'generally/true; ut 
then may we not fay here, as he fays of 


pleafure, pa. 199. Fn reſpect of Netw! 
good, ahir 1t ſermes #8 be a tonſequened, tas 
ther thin a ke ; and-c Inch” prin= 
e "of morall good, fo "this ' natarul 
good, which, he fays, is always idctuded 
"Im morall " Rome to be the''conſe- 
nec,. r then the meaſure; ani)con- 
ucnt principle of motal g60d/3 Rav then 


'were innate; they peaft needs exert" thew- 


That there is reall- and unatioraRic 
hu mn pe good, —_— A A- ve- 
t, and important tru ch as 
the! the beſt: andifreſt 


pe. 194.) \gogent, 


Þ' 


wm rr Af B—nS W P=f5s wr way oc © 


M he makes moral good only a part of, 
as 


a 


| ) | 
25: indeed he ſons 6 make he Fry 
with, naturall ( only diſtinguiſh" 

the acceſſion of a free choice, pa, 186. ) 
and fo included in the frame of created nx- 


'ture, this will only prove, that moral-good 
*35 what God at firlt Creatian made it, -and{o 


not in the higheſt Senſe, eternal and ummute- 


| ble, as depending merely 'upon. Gods free 


and Arbitrary will, and pofitive deternuna- 
tion, and thus this.Learned Author will fall 
in with P. Pozzetts.epinion in this Particu- 
hr. vide. former diſcourſe of lulmixe mature. 
Pe. -93+ 9 _ "IS 4 kt 42k +3zRY 2 
k bean "_- —_ to. carry the rea 
ons of goed and evil gh _ them 
| >” Purity, 2nd. NQUNE , RE LAVINE 
hature, "ich: relation is, in-fome meaſure, 
made known to us by thoſe native notices 
= naturall imprefſiions upon the minds of 
And whereas he tells us. pa. 192. That 
the proper meaſures of moral} good muſt be 
taker from the original frame, ends and in- 
irefls of our beings, 1 am afraid that all thefe 


' In reſpe& to each individual, and abftraft- 


ed from alk Law to dire&t us, would be 
found ſo variable, and nncertain, that mor- 
all good would, upon this hypotheſis, prove 
2 much more unfixt and unſettled thing, then 
God 


{ 64 , 

God, and Nature ever made1t. .wsde. pa.: 75, 
Of humane Nature. 

/ So that I humbly conceive, .it would not 
be. a ſufficient aſſerting. the eternal}, and im- 
mutable nature of moral good, to ſay, that 
It is as immiutable, as-the frame of created 
.nature,: for. we know, that this has, in ſome 
particular inſtances, been changed, and may 
= ſo. againe, but. the reaſons of good and 
evill never were, never can be changed. 


I ſhall conclude this with a judicious obſer- 


vation of Mr. Becconſalls, in anothes caſe. 
pa. 107. The notions I have contended for, 
are fonngcd in things, that fall in with the 
eftabliſb'd ſentiments of Mankind. And as 
the arguments ſug gefted are, at leaſt, as cogent 
and. [elsfattory, as thaſe on the ptber feds i 


is. at, prudent to leave the common Road, 
and þxt.. things | of.; #ament, 74 1nportance Kþ- 
02 All iſſue, that, it may be, wants Evidence , 
or at leaſt contradi@s ſonte received truths ar 
.20tons.. | 

.- But as for, the apology he makes pa, 186. 
T- think.no apology can be. fufiicient for 
makeing .uſe of new modes of expreſſions 
'32 Matters of a moral concernment. 
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Short Remarks upon two dan 
tn the gc of Reaſon. 


T 1s the wth ufe, that any can make 
of the beliefofa Good, or natural Re-, 


hgion , from thence fo infer the no mY 
ceflity of f utrre Revelation, whereas on 


the contrary ;*'both from the nature | of 
God and the Diſpenſations of Divine pro- 


'vidence in the World, we may rather in- 


fer, if not the neceſlity , yet - at leaſt the 
great conyenency of a further ' eycla- 
ton , 

' For ſuppoſing the Corription, rand? de- 


prayation of Mankind, which yet the very 


Heathens did acknowled e, and were intt- 

mately: confcions of, it feemes more 'agrec- 

_ © *he beingnhity of the Divine na- 

to pie, and: retieve the miſery of that 

ach [Dine new methods of Revealed 
mercy, 

The ciſpenſations of Divine providente 


$66) eetwb@ fequire'it, thus the"general 


practiſe 
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praiſe of Sacrificeing, and the generall be- 
hefe of the neceiſity of a Mediator, even 
in-the feſt ages of the World; do either 
ſuppoſe or at leaſt infer the great canveni- 

of ſuch a thing, the better to. in forme 
the World with the true nature, end and de- 
gn of both. thote. 

A Leamed Phyſitian thought it necefſa- 
Yy, as 2 preparatory vindication of his fa- 
culty, Firſt, to ſtate that queſtion, ar ter- 
ape wth ft zabilrs, the E-ipooged of 

yixck. nigh be og & thing, 
If all, es ens by blind chance 
or fatall nece $"' e manner it would 
be ia vain for Nivines to, talk, of the grace 
of God made known to us of the. Galpel, 
if there dhever. was any ſuch thing, as 
rei ſupernaturall Revelation. in the 
. Wor 
M... were to be wilht or Diſcourls of 
q 'nature, ta. Ve the. VELY prinap >) 
.of Chriſtianity, — neither ſcaſonable nor 
neceſſary, but ſach is the iniquity of the 
age we live in, that deilme appears: bare- 
facd_in a Chriſtian State, that it bears 


It ſelf high ago Oe pretended 
of .3ts; own cauſe, and .acknow paar] one no 
Oracles, but thoſe of its' own, 5 Of 


08, 
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of their miſtakes ( to omit that unfixedneſs 
her | of mind, and that affeQation of popularity, 
hereby to gain to themſelves the reputat- 
on of Men of more than ordinary parts ) 
le- | they perhaps might be firſt occafion'd by ſuck 
ſteps and methods, as theſe. 
1, Reaſon being both a name and thmg, 
which always was, and ever will be juſtly 
valued, and (eſteemed in the World, and 
there being a time, when reaſon, or Phy- 
loſophy was the great, if not the only gude 
to Man in things relating either ' to this 
World, or the other , that bemg the on- 
ly rule, that we know of, that God 
gave the oo \" _ 'ern By a > 

ture happineſs; this ps might - 
one accalion of the pookeat Deilime- of the 


280. 
2. It has been the nusfortune, that re- 
velation has laid under, m the opinion of 
ſome Men, tho' without any juſt ground, 
, that it bears a dire oppoſition, and con- 
traricty to reaſon, now theſe Men itn- 


provenng and ' propagateing this - opinzon 
23 much as was poſhble in 


World, they 
built themſclyes a Reputation by advane- 
ing Reaſon, which was once a' ſufficient 
aide to Men, even above, and in conttadie 
to Revelation. | 


. '234ly. Tis notunprobable, but that Gel 
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Men may be offended at the ſeverity of the 
Chriſtan Religion, not that I here go about 
to accuſe 'em of 1inmoralitys, no! Their Lt- 
beral Education, :their Candi temper , and 
their true and juſt ſenſe of things, which 
otherwiſe they entertain, forbid me to har- 
bour any ſuch thoughts of 'em,yet I wouldap- 
peal here even to their own private ſentiments 
whether there be not ſomthing of truth in 
what T here intimate, and that they could 
be willing to purchaſe Heaven at ſome eaſier 
- Tate, or more agreeable to their particular 
humors or inclinations, than that preſcrib'd by 
the Goſpel. OR: 

: 4. . Perhaps the Severe Apprehenſions, 
which fome . Chriſtians entertain concerning 
the deſperate eſtate of all Heathens may make 
{ome run into the other extream, Y;z. That 
Natural Religion is ſufficient for-all, in order 
to Eternal Happinefs, which is fo unreaſo- 
nably, as they think, deny'd to ſome for 
fich. But. to paſſe by theſe Conjectures. 


"Now in order to the clearer ſtating of 
the" queſtion betwixt us, we muſt. conſ1der. 
'T. That fince we have been now above 
16. hundred Years in- poſſeflion of our 
Chriſtian Religion in particular, and much 
longer of a reveald- Religion in general, 
hercfore the: deift can._claun no other part 

in 


- 
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in this diſpute, than that of an opponent, 
and here he muſt prove the Hiſtory of the 
Goſpel, as to matters of tact, to be falſe, 
and thoſe ancient Apologys, for, and thoſe 
more Modern defences of Chriſtianity in- 
ſufficient. 

If it be reply'd, that Natural Religion 
preceded Revelation, and ſo was the more, 
Ancient. I anſwer. 1. Some are of Opt- 
nion that God immediately after the Crea- 
tion of Adam, did give him either an in- 
ward or outward revelation or both, of 
things covenient or neceſlary for him to be 
known ther, tho' perhaps they were ſuch, 
as in progreſs of time, and long ſtudy and 
obſervation might have been found out af- 
terwards. 

Here I -muſt confeſs, we have no certain 
Rule to guide us, but muſt only go by can- 
jzeures, ſuch as are more rationally- and 
piouſly credible. - But if after all any one 
will pofitively ſay, that ſuch was the per- 
fetion of Natural reaſon before the Fall, 
that all thoſe things relating more particu- 
larly to that preſent State of affairs, nught 
have been found. out by at ſelf, I. ſhall not 
much oppofe it ; however this 1s certain, 
, that God unmediately after the fall of Adam, 
did reveal the Goſpel .to, him in Para- 
- dife, by the Promiſe of the Meſliah, and 

| | " "this 
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this the Deift muſt acknowledge, unleſs 
he can prove the Hiſtory of Moſes to be 
falſe. 

2. In thoſe ſirſt Ages of the World God 
did convey his will and pleaſure to Men 
by Angels upon extraordinary occaſions, ſo 
that they could not be even then, ſaid to 
be abſolutely without Divine Revelation. 


3. They had Tradition, which was bet- 


ter grounded and of more Anthority. ther, 


than 1t can pretend to now, becauſe of the 
long life of the Patriarchs, fo that it did 


not go —_ ſo many hands, and conſe- 


quently not fo lable to be corrupted ; tho' 
I donothere fuppoſle this Tradition to extend 
to Moral Dutys. | 

4. Notwithſtanding all theſe helps, and 
aſfiftances, they felt the {ad want of a ſtand- 


mg Rule to direft 'em, for thoſe fifft Ages ' 


of the Wogld foon degenerated into Idolat- 
Ty, andthis and worſe would be the Fate 
of the preſent Age if God in jadgment 
Bonld removethe Goſpel from. us. 

But to return, the Deiſt muſt 247y prove, 
that it 4s 2 thing contrary _to the Divine 
Nature to make any further Declaration of 
his will, than what he has made known 
by the light of Nature, he cannot ſay, that 
this is contrary to the free, and aac” 

"y *y 
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detertnination of the Divine Will, for how 
can he know this, ſeeing he doth not ſup- 
pole any outward Declaration. of Gods will 
ever tnade to Man. If he fay that God 
never made any but only this, v:z, That 
he would make no more, but what he had 
diſcovered to Man by the Light of ItNa- 
ture : I hope he will prove what he ſays, 
and ſhow where ever God made any fuch 
Dedaration: If he ſay that there was no 
need of any further: This is a very weak 
. way of argueing againſt matter of fat : If 
I ſhould fay, that there is nothing writ in 
a certain Book call'd the Oracles of Reaſon, in 
defence of Deiſme, becauſe there was no need 
of it, . there was- enough writ of that before, 
| believe he would not grant the Argument 
to be of any force. 

Some are of Opinion, that that Book 
call'd the Oracles .gf Reaſox-is not worth the 
taking notice of by way of Anfwer, it be- 
ing, they ſay, ſuch as would ſoon dye of it 
ki ir. I muſt confeſs I have no great opini- 
on of the performance therein, v:z. Ofthe 
Letters of thoſe Gentlemen one to anether, 
(I do not ſpeak of the Tranſlations) not 
that IT here refle&t upon the abilitys of the 
Perſons, but of the weakneſs of the cauſe, 
. that was not capable of = better defence. 
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But becauſe ſome are apt to look upon 


thisas an argument of the ſtrength of a cauſe, 


when no one vouchſafes an anſwer to it, 
tho' perhaps the true reaſon is, becauſe 
they think it does not deferve any, IT ſhall 
therefore briefly conſider that part of it, 
which 1s writ 1n favour of Deiſme, if not 
for its own fake, yet for the ſake of thoſe, 
who are -too apt to overvalue every thing, 


that may ſeem to gratify their own pri- 


vate inclinations, and it ſome think as 


meanly of this, as others dovof "that, I am | 


very well farisfy d, if they foule Fj iye both 
together. 
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The Summary account of the Deiſts 
Religion examin'd, pa, 88, 


| Shall not need to advertiſe the Reader, 
that - the Deiſt here meant and ſo 
often mentioned in this and the like - dits, 
courſes, 1s not one barely,;that never heard 


_ of Divine revelation , but being born and 


living ſeveral .years, in the outward prc- 
teflion of Chriſtianity, having now at 
laſt taken ſome diſtaſte at it, has in effe& 
renounced it, or at leaſt the neceſlity of 
believing the fundamentals of it. | 
Chap. 1jt. He here tells us, that-whatever 
is adoreable amiable or imitable by Mankind, is 
11 one ſupreme, infinite and perfed being, that 
is, they believe one infinite, ſupreme, . per» 
fect being, and do adore, love and imitate his 
imitable perfettions. The worlt of Spirits 
bejieve the one, and the beſt 'of Heathens 


Practiſe the other. and if the. World has 


liv'd it ſelf back again into Gemtii/ar, it 


may thank the Deilts for it. F 
| | {hap. 


A 
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.Ehap, 24. That God is not to be wor- 
Fhiped by an Image we willingly grant. 
24. Nor by Sacrifice, I know the Deiſts 
.now are for no Sacrifices at all, but here 
;I would propound it to confideration, 
whether they do not owe this truer notion 
and righter apprehenhon of things to 
that. clearer ight, which they have re- 
.ccived from Divine Revelation ; tho' they 
are not ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge it, 
For why ſhould they now, abſtradtedly 
,conſidered from all communication with 
Chriſtians oppoſe the conſtant opinion and 
-practiſe of their great Patriarchs and A- 
Ppoſtles; the Heathen Philoſophers, in this 
particular. I know indeed, the Stozcks tell 
us, that it is below their wiſe Min to re- 
pent, and by .conſequence that there is no 
need .of Sacrifices; But theſe were a ſort 
of Fanaticks in their Religion, and dream'd 
of I know not what kind of perfc&ion , 
which their State was not capable of, their 
diſcourſes many times contradicting their 
pradtiſes: I grant alſo, that the Heathen 
Poe. and Philoſophers, about the time of 
our Saviours appearance in the World, be- 
gan to ſpeak very meanly, and undervalu- 
ingly of <acrifices, but then they may thank 

the Chriſtian Religion tor this. 
S.cfLiceing was a thing early prevailing 
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in the World, ws it Nrill be very diffcifit 
nt. # for the Deifſts, according to their principles 
iſts | to give any tolerable account hereof, In- 
ere | deed Chriſtians are divided in their opint- 
>n, | ons herein, ſome aſlerting a Divine politive 
on | command, and Revelation of God to Adarr, 
to | tho' not mention'd 1n Scripture ; neither 15 
re- | this, ſay they, any Argument that there was 
ey | no ſuch thing, becaule Scripture folentinme 
it, | 207 eſt [emper arguumentatiunm. | 


th Others ſuppoſe Sacrifices founded in na» 
nd | ture, tho' this, ſay. ſome, is not altogether 
A- | fo reaſonable, becauſe they cannot con- 
1is | ceive, how naturall reaſon abſtracted from 
el | a Divine command, -could ſuggeſt , that 
e- | God could be acceptably worſhip'd by the 
120 | deſtruction'of his Creatures. 
It Others diſtinguiſh betwixt Typical ana 
'd | Euchariſticall Sacrifices , theſe latter, they 
1, | fay ,may be founded in Nature,tho' the ſame 
jr | cannot be ſo cafily granted of the other: 
Ir What the reall truth herein 3s, perhaps is 
-n | not ſo calie to determine. However, the 
of | Deiſts ſeem here to have a particular notion 
e- | of their own, Viz. That Sacrifices were 
u- | only Typicall of repentance, and ſorrow 
ik | for fin, but this without-any ground <ither 
from reaſon, or authority. 
Having .premiſed this in generall , I 'ſhaK 
| LE 4 - -COIRe 
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<£ome now more particularly to examine, 
what he ſays upon this ſubject. 

God 1s not to be worſhiped by Sacrifices, 
he ſays, beczule Sponſio non valet, ut alter 
pro altero puniatur. 
| Herehe ſeemes to refle& upon the Sacri- 
Hce of our bleſſed Saviour. But why ſhould 
any ſuch maxim be of more authority than 

hoſe of St. Paxl 2. Neither doth this, 

when rightly. underſtood , any ways con- 
tradict that commutation of puniſhment 
aflerted by Chriſtianity. 

For we commonly ſay, that volexti non fit 
znjuria and that truly too, with the concur- 
rence of theſe two conditions. 1/t. That the 
Perſon ſo undertaking may lawfully do it, 
that is, if he be not under any moral, or poli- 
tical obligation to the contrary. 2. If, the 
Perſon ,be not impoſed upon, by want of a 
Full, and true underſtanding of the thing ſo 
undertaken. Now both theſe conditions did 
CONCUT 4N our bleſled Saviour, 1ff. He had 
power to Jay down his Life, and he had pow- 
er to take jt up againe. 2, It would be pro- 


fane to think that the Son of God did not ' 


well underſtand what he did, when he under- 
took the work of Mans Redemptiom. How- 
ever, no ſuch ſponfion can be made with a 
brute Creature. Here he ſeemes to refle& upon 


the Jewiſh Sacrifices : But 1f}, He ſhould have 


proved 
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77 POT, | 
prov'd, either that the whole Hiſtory of 
Scripture, relating to Moſes and the pro- 
mulgation of the Law, as to' matter of" 
Fat, was falſe, or 2/y. That it was con-* 
trary to 1eaſon, and unworthy of God to* 
inſtitute ſuch Sacrifices, as the Jewiſh were, 
that is, ſuppofeing the promiſe of the Meſ-' 
ſiah given to Adam and the Patriarchs, that*® 
In the fulneſs of time the great Saviour of 


the World ſhould appear for the Redemption- 


of Mankind, conlidering alſo the proneneſs 
of the Fewiſh Nation to Idolatry, and their 
hankening after the Gods. of Eeypt ; he" 
ſhould prove, that it was anyway unwor-” 
thy of the Oracles of God, and Religion” 
to inſtitute ſuch” Sacrifices, as: ſhould be” 


{ both Typical of the Sacrifice of our $4- - 


viour, and alſo Symbolical of that purity, 
and inſtrumental in order to the procur-" 
ing of that piety,,and holyneſs, which ( un-- 
der Chriſt ) was the great and moſt effectu-- 
all meanes to happyneſs: And therefore' 
we do not ſay, that any mere external rite 
can reinſtate the creature after fin in God's 
favour again, and whereas he fayes,. that it 
IS the firſt errour 1n all particular Religions, 


| that external things, or bare opinions of the 


mind can after Sin propitiate God ; what- 


| ever it was in other Religions, lt 1s none 


in Chriſtianity, becauſe it aſlerts no ſuch 
E- 3: thing. 
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thitg, but juſt the contrary. He condudes 
this Paragraph thus. Erim facilins.eft , 
ſuperſtitios? quim juſi? vivere. Here tis ob- 
{crveable , how ſtrangely, theſe Men are 
for every thing purely Natural, a Natural 
Grammar, as well as a Natural Religion, 
and abſolutely againſt any inſtituted Rules 
in cither ; but our poſitive Grammarians , 
thoſe Men of Inſtitution , tell us:, that: 
E7:1#2 doth not fo well begin a Sentence. 


3- Net by a Mediator, for that he ſays, 
i unneceſſary: Strenu? aſſeris, ſed quo modd 
- robs Theſe Genticmen ſeem to allow 
. of no Authority, but their own: They 
will not believe God himſelf {peaking in 
Scripture, and yet they expect that others. | 
ſhould believe them upon their bare words, | 
for ' they ſeldom go about 'to prove any 
thing ; he does indeed tell us, that Codes: 
mercy is ſufficient for his juſtice. But will he 
infer from hence that God neither can, nor 
will ever inflict any puniſhment.. I do not 
here Diſpute whether God might not.have 
pardoned Sin ſome other way, than that 
which he. did make uſe of, but conſidering 


 - him as a juſt Judge, and governour of the 


World, exerciſeing an Vniverſal, wiſe, and 

juſt providence therein, it was neceflary, that 

Sin hould not go unpumithed. Ld 
2, Go 
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2, God wuſi he "64 appoint this Media-” 
tor, and ſo he was reconciled to the World- 
before. It was indeed in Gods power tq. 
accept, or not to accept a Mediation, or- 
Mediator, when offer'd , and - he did firſt. 
declare his pacability upon ſuch, and ſucly* * 
terms, and (o was ſo far reconcaled to" 
Mankind, even before any Mediator was of- 
« terd, or accepted. 

3. He ſays, a Mediator derogates from the * 
infinite mercy of God. But I ſuppoſe, he 
will not ſay, that God 1s always: bound to' 
act according to the utmoſt extent of his- 
mercy z it was in Gods power, whether he 
would accept of any termes of reconciliati- 
on, or no; and it 1s no leſſening of his 
mercy to require ſuch juſt, and reaſonable, 
and advantagious conditions at leaſt on our 
ſtde, nay fuch, as ſeem as much meanes, 
naturally tending to the obtaining humane 
happineſs , as conditions to be performed 
in order thereunte : If he would confider 
God, as a wile, and juſt governour of the 
World, theſe little objeftions would ſoon 
vaniſh. 

- But then poſitively, he fays, God is to bc 
worſhiped by an inviolable adherence 1: 
our hives to all the things everr Sinzres This © 
grant, but I further add, to all things that ar. ' 
$2741, As well as oven {o. | 


E 4. Chap. 
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CruarPTeR, III. 
Of Puniſhments after this Life. 


E tells vs, that a Man, indued with 

| þ the wertnes before mentioned, need not 
fear to truſk his Soul with God ;, the ver- 
tues he mentioned are theſe, viz. Reper- 
zance, obcdience for the future, ending in the 


alſimilation of a Mans Life to God, Theſe 


are indeed very large, and comprehenſive 


vertues, but I wonld only aske , whether 
the Man he ſpeakesof be a Criſtian by pro- 


tefiton, or no; if he be, then there is ſome- 
thing further requir'd, than theſe mere: 


practical vertues, wiz. A beliefe in Chriſt 


according to the tenor of the Goſpel , 


&*c. If he be a mere Heathen by Birth , 
and Education, tho' I do not deny all 
poſitbility of future happineſs. to ſuch 
an one, yet I think.,, he cannot per- 
\ forme ſuch obedience to. the commands 
| of God, nor {lo far aſlimilate himſelf to 
him , but that .after all there will remaine: 
{ome 
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ſome juſt fears, and jealouſyes of his future 
happineſs: For tho' mo Creature was made 
with a malevolent intent, yet by their owt 
fault, they may make themſelves ſuch, as - 
even after all they can 'doe, by the light 
of Nature, for their reformation , yet up- 
on a f{trift examination-will find that they - 
have but too juſt grounds to doubt of their 
future happinels. 

F deny not, but that even -good Chriſti® 
ans ſometimes may entertaine ſome. ſuch 
doubts as theſe, but then it maſt be con- 
ſidered, whether this be not rather the fault- 
of. the Man, then of his Religion ; whether * 
Chriſtianity -r:ghtly underſtood; believ'd ,- 
and praftis'd doth not afford us greater, 
and better aflurance of Salvation, than the 
mere light of nature can doe. And tho' verifi-: 
mie-eſt ſmlem deo .4 deo non negy1gi ; Yet 2 
mere natural- Man; who never heard any: 
thing of Divine Revelation, cannot when he 
comes to die,. build any certain grounds of: : 
traft in God, upon bare. verilimulicudes. 


- 
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"JERE he aflerts the probability of a+ 
Deiſts Salvation before the credulows, 

and il} living Papiſts. It is not my buſi- 
neſs to make -comparitons-: Only I fay, 
chat neither Papiſts, nor any other ſort of 
Chriſtans, tho' far more Orthodox - than 
they in their -principles, if they live ll, 
can ever be ſafe ; but he ſays, -the Deiſt 3s - 
#ot an Idolater. What-then? Neither is 


an Atheiſt one; yet this is no great com--- | 
mendation; either of the Man, or of his - | 


Opinion ; but he ſays, that the morality in- 
| Religion is above the miſtery in-it.- I only- 
ſay, that, both are- necefiary in the Chriſtian 
Religion, .and they . ought not to- be ſepa--- 
rated, or oppoſd . one to the other; and 
therefoxe, when he repeats the. fame over-. 
again in. tlie bottom of -pa. 91. that the 
creduloirs Criſtian,” that believes Orthodoxly 
bis: Jroes 11),\ 15: not ſafe ;- this 1s ſomething .. 
like_ the Opakers way of arguing, when 

they -:; 
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they tell us, that 4. Sg conformity 
to the orders, and conſtitutions either of 
Church, or State ſignifies nothing without in-- 
ward honeſty, and integrity-of heart ; this we * 
grant, but may we not be as honeſt, ſober, and « 
fincere 1n the Communion of the Church of = 
England as they are out of it, and may not we 
live as holy Lives in the profethion of the * 
Chiſtian Religion, as they do in the Natu» 
ral 2 Tam ſure Chriſtianity has all thc advan-- 
tages towards a holy Life, that Naturall Re- 
ligion can pretend to; and many-nore. 

But If the Deiſt errs, he errs not likg a © 
Fool, but Secundum verbum aſter enquiry. But 
may not a Man err, like a Fool, and. yet after * | 
enquiry? Will a ſuperficiall- enquiry ex- - 
cuſe the folly? But he goes on; If he be * | 
ſincere in his principles when dying, he-* 
may appeal to” God. © But how ſuch a Deiſt, © 
as we are now ſpeaking of, that is,” ane '- 
who profeſs'd the Chriſtian Religion, ' but -* | 
now has-renounc'd it, can be fincere either £ 
in Relinquiſhing: the Chrſtian, 'or embrace-- - 
mg the Naturall -Religion, is not ſo'eafie - 
to. be underſtood. - Te bone dexs, queens per” | 
emma. If an hone({t Heathen at his Deatiy | 
ſhould thus appeal to-Cod;-I ſhould. have:: 
a great deal of Charity for him, but when” | 
Chriſtians renounce their Religion ;* ane 
then-:: turn-.Seckers. of that © whuch - they 
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need 'not, and onght not to loofe, reaſon it 
ſelf will judge the caſe to be: much diftc- 
rent. 

At the end he annexeth- ſome notes, IT 
{ſuppoſe in favour to and * honour of Na- | 
taral Religion, bur it 1s a great diſparage- 
ment to the cauſe, theſe Gentlemen engage 
37, that a Boy. of 12 Years old, but mao- 
derately inſtructed in the Chriſtian- Religts 
on, ſhall be able to produce out- of Scrip* 
ture matters of- more {ublime theology, and 
more profound morality, than theſe adult 
Naturaliſts, have here done out of any of 
their Heathen: Authors. | 

1. He tells us, that the Grand Arcanum + 
of Religion among the Phythagoreans was, 
that the obje of Divine worſhip was one, 
and Inviſible. To thisI ſhall oppoſe 1 Tim. 
i: 17. Now to the King Eternall, 1mmor- 
tall, «nuiſible, and only wiſe God 'be glory, 
and praiſe now, and for ever more, Amen. 
Now I durſt appeal to the Deiſt himſelf, 
whether there be not a- greater air of- Di- 
vinity -1n this, that in the other. 

2.. The Heathens; he ſays, notwithſtand- 
mg their topicall Deitys acknowledged one 
ſupreme God,. only they ſaid this God being 
of: 'ſo-high a nature, and there being -other 
ratermediate Beings betwixt God, and Mae 
kegd, they were to addreſs themſelves tothe, 
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& to Mediators, &c; But. now Chriſtianity 
teaches the Doctrine of . the one, only true 
God; without theſe vicious mixtures of our 
Addreſles to any other intermediate beings, 
So that, he ſays, the Opinion of the necelſiy 
of a Mediator was the foundation of the Hea- 
then ldotutry. 

If the Opinion of the neceſſity” of a 
Mediator be well grounded, then it adds 
ſtrength to the reaſonableneſs of -our Savi- 
ours Mediation, neither will it be any pre- 
judice to it, that it was the occaſion of the 
Heathen 1dolatry, if perhaps is was ſo, for 
the ſame-may be urg'd againſt the opinion 
or belief of a-God, that it was the occaſi- 
on of all the Superſtition and Idolatry in 
the World, for if there had been no belief 
of a God, there could not well not have 
been any Idclatry. 

But if this Opinion: of the Heathens was 
not well grounded, it 15 no prejudice to our 
Saviours Mediation, becauſe it doth not de- 
pend upon it: Tho' 'tis probable, that 
God did occaſion, or ſuffer. that Opinion 
ſo early to prevail in the World, foreſee- 
ing that it might afterwards--be made :ufe 
of, to facilitate the- belief of the Chriſtian 
Religion in this particular; . but I would 
not have any ' conclude -rom hence, that 
I: found. the.mediation of Cluiſt only upon | 
pri - 
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ptudential confiderations, that TI utterly diſ- 
own, nor do I think that any ſuch odious- 


inference can, in -ſtrineſs of. reaſon, be 
drawn from'the former. aſſertion. 

I ſhall only further take notice of one odd 
piece of reaſoning P. 93. That there is a gene- 
roſunt raF irs hid in all our Soxls, is plain 
from the Epicurean Deiſts themſelves, for they 
labour to have their wices imputed rather to a 
Superiority of their reaſon above that of others, 
than to a ſervitude of their reaſon to their 
paſſions, which ſhows that Vice is naturally e- 
fteemed a baſe and low thing. How the con- 
clufion follows from the premiſes, I do not 
well ſee ; that which ſeems more obvious 
to obſerve from hence, 1s,that the Epicurean 
Deiſts had a mind rather: to be counted 

Knaves then Fooles; or that they went a- 
bout to mitigate their Vices by aſcribing 
them. to a very preternatural cauſe, v:z. 
The Superiority of their reaſons above that. 
of other Men. 

There are ſome few Notes more upon 
this SubjeC(t; but I-am afraid the Reader will 


think- I have already inſiſted too long upon 


things too inconfiderable. And 1s not this 
now a. Scheme of Religion worthy of an 


Izmortal Deift2 - Who would not from - 


hence be apt te think, that-theſe. Men 
: could write. as-good.a Moral as the Goſpel > 


What © 
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what leſs MEM. Title than that” of O- 
racle, becomes ſuch profound reaſoning, as-: 
this > But what I have here offerd, I 
hope, may be at leaſt a Reſponſum ad homi- 
zrem ; If I may fo ſpeak, that is, ſuch as tho” 
not the beſt, and moſt perfe& in it ſelf, 
yet a ſufficient Anfwer to him, againſt 
whom I write. And I hope it will -beno 
arrogance, or ſclfe conceit m me to ſay, 
that probably my defence of our common. 
Chriſtianity had been more ſtrong, and 
Nervous , if the oppoſition had been more. 
conſiderable. 
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Of Natural Religron as oppoſed FR 
Drvine Revelation, pa. 195, 


"HE chief heads of this Natural Reli- 
gion, he ſays, conſiſts of Seven pra- 
ticulars, .Whereof the 6th. is this, That we-. 
are to expe rewards, and puniſhments, - here- 
after, according to our ations in this Life, 
which includes the Souls zmortality. l ſup- 
pole he takes it in'the beſt, and moſt pro- - 
per ſenſe of . Immortality , that -is, by na- | 
ture: 


88) 
tare, there are WS. ſome of 'thefe' Cen-: 
tlemen, who hold the materiality of the 
Soul, and. that it dyes with the Body, but- 
iS again Created, or reproduc'd at laſt, by 
the: power of God, and thus in ſome re-: 
{ſpect may be ſaid to be Immortal; I know 
not whether this Opinion has not receiv- 
ed-ſome* encouragement by a piece of -. fpe-- 


culation in Mr. Lork's Eſſayes ,pa. 270. which- 
might give occa{ion to others, to carry the: 


notion further, and to worle purpoſe than 
he ever deſignd it; for this Argument 
has been made uſe of to prove the ma- 


teriality even of God himſelf. Orac :-- Of - 


Reaſon, p4. 188. Nor do | here go about 
to charge Mr. Lock with the bad ufe that 
others may make of his opinions, which were 
alſo the opinions of ſome long before Mr. 
Lock was born :. Tho' withall I think, there is 
more notice.taken of what he ſays now, than 
of what twenty old Philoſophers ſaid before : 
And further this opinion of his, viz. Of mat- 
fer s thinking, {cemes to havea bad inflnence 
upon ſome other parts of his better. reaſon 


3ngs 3 forif matter may think,it will take away, 


the certainty of an immaterial. ſubſtance in 
Man ; as. that great, and excellent Prelate, 
the Bp. of Worceſter has ſufficiently provd. 

2. And t will be very. difficult to know 
what clear, and diſtin Ideas..are, and when 
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fitly diſpos'd, a power of 


(39 ) 
we have *em, if we have not fuch of this, 
that matter cannot think. 

But Mr. Lock tells us, Pa. 270, That it 
is impoſſible for ws, by. the contemplation 'of 
our Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, 
whether ommpotence has given to matter 
perceiving, and think- 
ing, or elſe joyn'd, and fixt to matter, ſo 
diſpos d a thinking immaterial ſubſtance z it 
being equally eaſy, in refpe# of our notions, 
fo conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes , 


ſuperad to our Idea of matter « faculty of 


thinking, as that be ſhould add to it another 


| ſubſtance with a faculty of thinking. 


To this T Anſwer. 

r. It is no derogating from Divine om- 
nipotence, to ſay, that God cannot doe 
any thing in a ſubject contrary to the na- 
ture of the thing 1t ſelfe z thus if matter 
be in its own nature incapable of thinking 
tis no leſſening of Divine power, to ſay 
that God cannot make it, it ſtill remain- 
ing matter, to think ; now that matter can- 
not think, is evident not only trom the 
Idea we have of it, but from all that evi- 


dence of reaſon that reſults from thence, 
that 1s and from all thoſe abſardities,” and in- 
convenien ces that would follow from ſuch a 


tuppoſal. 1 - 
2, It 1s not very Philoſophicall to have 


ſuch 


a | 


nipotence, and to argue from the utmoſt 
extent of poſlibility, for this would take a- 
way in a-great meaſure , . all. our preſent 
grounds, of. certainty, 'and by degrees lead 
us to the very borders of Scepticiſzre, would 
any one believe Epicarins's opinion concern- 
ing the originall of the World the ſooner, 
becauſe we. cannot prove, that it. implyes 
any Logicall contradiction, that the fortu- 
tous concourſe of atomes might poſlibly at 
laſt hit upon ſuch a regular frame of a 


World, as wenow behold? Tho' I believe 


the caſe here before us, viz. That of mat- 
ters thinking , is mach fuller of abſurdity, 
and contradiction. 

3. Whereas he ſays, in his firſt Edition, tis 
Equally eaſy to conceive, that God can, if he 
. pleaſes, ſuperad $&c. 1 find it thus quoted by the 
Bp. of worceſter, I ſuppoſe out of his latter 
Edrtions,7x re/pe& of our notions, it 15 not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion, to conceive 
that God can, if he pleaſes. &c. Equally eaſe to 
concerve, and not much more remote from our 
comprehenſion to conceive, are expreſiions, that 
donot altogether ſignify the ſame thing, fo 
that this learned Author ſeemes ſomewhat to 
waver in his Opmion as to this particular. 

But then what difficulty is there,- in ſup- 
poſing a- thinking ſubſtance joyned to an 
uns 
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perform thoſe operations, which the other 
could not? . Is it equally eaſy, or not much 
more remote from our comprehenſions to 
conceive, how we may add to a Fool or 
Ideot the power or faculty of Wildom, as 


to conceive how we may joyn to him a 


wiſe Guardian to dire& him in all his a&i- 
ons. Seeing therefore this opmion, of the 
poſlibility of matters thinking 1s a Novel 
one, the proof hereof muſt lye upon thoſe, 
that aſſert it, and here tis not ſufhcient to 
ſay,. that they know not, how far the 
power of matter doth, or may extend, but 
they muſt poſlitively prove, that it extends; 


{o far. 
But Mr. Lock tells us, Pa. 270. That 


Philoſophers onght-not Magiſterially to deter- 
that there is 4. 


mine in doubtful Caſes, an | 
certain Modeſty, which very well becomes Phi- 
loſophy : This is very true, and yet this 
Modeſty may err in the exceſs; the Scep- 
ticks, are in ſome ſenſe, the moſt modeſt 


Set of Philoſophers, and yet not the bet- 


tet- for that. 


And whereas he ſaith, that all the great 
ends of Morallity, and Religion, are well e- 
nough ſecured without Philoſophical proofes of 
the Souls immateriallity, KC. 


So, what if another ſhould ſay, that all 
thc 
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unthinking one, - and the thinking one to 
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the ends of Nature are ſufficiently ſecured 
tho' God always, when we went to fleep; 
annihilated the Soul, but 'then when e1- 


ther the Body was ſufficiently refreſhed, 
or violently preſs'd upon by fome ſuddain. 


accident, that then God always created it 
again. 

As for thoſe Arguments which may ſeem 
to be drawn fromour night Dreams, theſe, 
I doubt not, may be ſolv'd in a way ſuita- 
ble to the Hypotheſis, that is, that tho' 
the Main body of the Soul, as it were, be 
annihilated, yet the Atmoſiphere or ſome hot 
Steams thereof may remain {tll in the Bo- 
dy, which, like ſo many Centinels, are left 
here behind to give ſome ſmall intimations 
of what paſs'd, during her abſence, or ſtate 
of non-entity : I know no demonſtration 


can be brought againſt this, and yet I 


fancy whoever ſhould go about to Philo- 


fophize at this rate, would ſooner be laught 


at, than believed. 


Some things may be aſſerted, which can * 
neither be fully, and clearly confuted, or ' 


ſhown to be: falſe, nor proved to be really 


true: Andinfuch things as thele, the ad-- 
vantage always lyes on the ſtde of the de- - 
defendant, thus in that - queſtion. whether - 


the Soul doth always think, or no,. either 


{tde . 
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ſide may be defended, but neither ſuffici- 
.ently confuted- 

But to. proceed, 

The 7th. 1s this, that when we err from 
the rules of our Duty,” we ought to repent, and 
truſt in Gods mercy for pardon., This in- 
deed we ought to do, and it 1s very rea- 
ſonable we {hould do ſo. But then it may 
be queſtion'd what kind of ſorrow it 1s, 
that is avalleable for the remiſtion of ſins, 
for tho' ſome kind ;of Natural ſorrow be 
the neceflary reſult of Conſcience from the 
ſenſe of having done ſome fooliſh, or 
wicked action, yet it may be queſtion'd 
whether this be that ingenuous ſcrrow, 
which 1s both in its own nature, and by 
Gods appointment ſo expiatory of fin. 
And further, how can we have any juſt 
ground to truſt in God for pardon of in, 
even according to the diftates of natural 
reaſon, unleſs to our Repentance we add 
alſo, not only a reſolution of amendment, 
but actual Reformation alſo of our Lives, 
if time and opportunity doe permit, 


I ſhall now examine that Oracular 
Syllogiſme, which ſeemes to be ſpo- 
ken, as it were, ex 1ripode, and which, 
I ſuppoſe, he lookes upon as no lels, 
than demonſtration. 


| That | 
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pyneſs, ought to be made known to all Mey. 


could be made known to all Mens. 


Therefore mo reveal'd Religion 3s neceſſary 
to our future happineſs. No inſtituted Rules, 
tho' it be in Logick it ſelfe, can meet with 
any approbation among ſome Men, I ſhall 
therefore examine this Syllogiſme, even ac- 
cording to the Rules of natural Logick it 
felf. And Firſt, how doth he prove that it 
is neceſlary that there ſhould be one ſingle, 
determinate Rule for the future happineſs of 
all Men? The Gentiles had the Law of Na- 

- ture, the Jews the Law of Mo/es,the Chriſtians 
the Goſpel, or the Law of Chriſt for their 
Rule; 1 would further ask him, what he 
meanes by Our happineſs in the major propo- 

tion. If we apply it to Chriſtians, it makes 
the propoſition abſolutly” falſe ; for what 
neceſlity is there that the Goſpel ſhould be 
made known to all Men, in order to its 
being a Rule for future happineſs to Chri- 


made known to all, to whom it 1s a Rule, 
'but no further ; but let us {ce how he 


proves the Major, VIZ 


Our 
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That Rule, which 3s neceſſary to our future hays 


But no Rule of reveaFd Religion was, or ever 


ſtians? The Rule of happineſs ought to bes Fs 
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. Our future happineſs depends upon our 


obeying , or our endeavouring to fulfil 
the known will of God, but that Rule, 
which is not generally known, cannot be 
generally obey'd z therefore that Rule which 
15 not generally known cannot be the Rule 
of our happineſs. Here we may ſce how the 
yy JOriginal fin of the firſt propoſition tranſ- 
Ss, [faſcs it ſelfe to all its Poſterity, and ren- 
h Iders the whole Argument a mere blunder, 
H FJ that Rule that 15 not generally known, can- 
c- Fnot be generally obeyed , but may not the 
it | Goſpel, tho' it be not known to all, be a 
it [Rule to thoſe whom it is known and to 
-, whom it 1s intended, as ſuch, that is, to 
f | Chriſtians ? 

m Thoſe who were born in a Chriſtian ſtate, 
's [and who have livd for fome time in the pro- 
r | feffion of the Chriſtian Religion, cannot 


er 


r 
e | but have the Rule of the Goſpell made 
- [| knownto em 
$ But he tells us again, pa. 197. That the 
t | natural Religion will ſuffice for our happineſs, 
e | becauſe it 1s the only general means propos d. 
S | But Icannot yet befſatisfy'd with this way of 
guing : And that for theſe two reaſons. 
FX” 1. Becauſe this would prove, not only 
that God has not made any other decla« 
ration of his will, than that contain'd 1n 
Nature, but alſo that he could not have 
| done 
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done any ſuch thing, unleſs he had made 
It of as large an extent, as the light of 


Nature, that is, to all the World. Now 


let us ſuppole, that God had actually made 
ſuch a Revelation of his Will, and in the 
ſame manner, as he has done in the Goſpel, 
( and I challenge all the Deiſts in the 
World to prove the impoſſibility of ſuch 
a thing) yet the argnment would lie as 
ſtrong againſt the thing then, as it doth 


now: $o that this argument proves too | 


much and by conſequence nothing at all to 
the purpoſe. 

2. I have often heard it afferted by this 
Gentleman, but never yet any folid reaſon 
given, why the want of an univerſal reve- 
lation of the Goſpel to all the World, 
ſhould make it of leſs force, or obligation, 
where it is. Is it the lefs day with us, 
becauſe it is at the ſame time Night in 0- 
tber Places ? | 
Pa. 198. The ſeveral luſtrations, and ex- 
Prations formerly praiſed in the World 
were but ſymbolicall, and refer d to our ſor- 
row, and repentance: That is the true and 
only © expiation for Sin, and is fo agreed, 
#pon by all Men, in all Ages, and of all Re- 
ligions. 

The original of Sacrifices is variouſly 


giſputed by. Men of ſeveral Opinions, but 
according 
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according to the Deiſts Principles, they cat 


only be founded in nature, becauſe they 
do not ſuppoſe any poſitive Revelation of 
Gods will made afterwards to mankind. But 
now if all Sacrifices were only Symbolical - 
of Repentance, I do not know why Na- 
ture ſhonld go ſo far about, as to enzoyn 
Sacrifices at all, why ſhould not Nature 
have enjoyned Repentance only, without 
any ſuch Sacrifices, as have no Intrinſick 
prevalency for the pardon of fin ? 

But how comes he, {ſo much like an Ora» 
cle, to determine that Repertance has been ſs 
agreed wpon by all Men, in all Ages, and of 
all Religions. Whereas the contrary 15 ra- 
ther true, that no company of Men of all 
Ages and of all ReligionFever agreed, that 
Repentance was the only expuation of fin, 
in oppoſition to, or {eperation from othes 
conditions and qualifications. 

Pa. 199. If one Religion was once known 
to be true, Mankind would all agree in it, 
otherwiſe thoſe marks of truth in it were not 


-viſeble, which are neceſſary to draw an univer- 


ſal conſent. But a reveald Religion rmay 


- have ſufficient marks of truth 1n it, {o as 


to be able to fatisfie any rational enquiry, 
and yet not be able to draw an univerſal. 
conſent, luſt, paſſions, prejudices, and-falſe 
Opinions may ſometimes hinder ttuth from 
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gaining that univerſal Empire. which othe- 
wile it might juſtly challenge. 

Pa. 202, 1 have already endeauenr'd to 
prove, het it is -mot mec eſſary that God 
ſhould reveal wore, and therefore till that 
point be determines, I humbly doubt, and ſuſ- 
pend my belief. And I have already told 
him that the controverſie doth not depend 

upon that point, but upon this, whether 
God hath aGualy reveal'd any more, than 
what he firſt made known by the light of 
Nature. It 1s not for him to preſcribe li- 
mits to God, or to tell him what is nece(- 
Mary, what not. 

Another Objection he f2ays may be this, 
that there is no foundation in natural Religion, 
for a vertnows Life, or at leaſi not ſo great, 
As in areveal d Religion, where Rewards and 
Puniſhments are proposd, If he had urg' it 
thus, where Rewards and Puniſhment are 
ore clearly propos d, than in the natural 


Religion, then he had done right to the} 


Objettion ; and in his anſwer 1 do not ſee 
how the leaſt he attempts to prove re- 
wards, and puniſhments as clearly propos'd 
in the Natural, as 1n the Reveal'd Religt- 
on, which yet he ought to have done in 
order to the giving a full anſwer” to the 
Objection. 


Pa. 203. Another ObjeFion is, a difference | 


betwixt 


” 
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betwixt our cond od 99, that of the Heathens, 
for if they liv'd up to the height of Vertne 
and known Reaſon, they might (ſay ſome Chari- 
table Chriſtians) be happy in a Future State, 
we cannot, becauſe a Reveal 4 Religion has 
been .diſcover'd to us more than to them, tho 
we believe it not, This ſeems to be the ſab- 
ſtance of the Objection. The Inference as 
he calls it, 1s this, therefore we ought 18 our 
own defence to embrace it. | 

But let us ſee what Anſwer he returns to 
the Objeftion, he ſays, it ſuppojes 4 reveald 
Religion, which is yet to prove. But here 
he may conſider, that we having been in 
poſſeſſion of our reveald Religion fo many 
hundred years, we have very good reaſon 
to ſuppoſe it to be true, till ſuch times 
as he -can prove the contrary : And per- 
haps he is one of the firſt of thoſe hardy 
Men in England, who having been brought 
up to that age in the Chriſtian profe- 
{flion, has now at laſt, in effect renounc'd 
It, 

And if the Heathens, he lays, living up 
to the light of Naturall Religion might be hap- 


þy, 1 ſee no reaſno , but why we may be j6 


too. We, that is, Perſons bred up in the 
Chriſtian Religion, but now having 2 mind 


. to pick a quarrel with it, deſign to return 


to a certain more refined fort of Pagan/are. 
7-1 But 


there, where he hath 
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"But to this I Anſwer, no Chriſtian , as 


Fuch, can be eternaly happy , except his 


righteouſneſs exceed the righteouſneſs of 
mere natural Religion, for why may not 
God require higher degrees of holineſs 
given both clearer 
knowledge of Mens duty and better aflaſt- 


ances, for the performing of 1t ? And can we 
tink it reaſonable, that God ſhould deal the 
better with any Man for turning Apoſtate 2 | 
.or indeed that he ſhould be admitted into 
the ſame rank of Candidates for happineſs, 
with a mere natural Pagay, who never 
knew any other —_— 

.not reaſonably expe 

has been throughly preſwaded of the truth 
.of Chriſtianity, cannot poſſibly be ſo tully 
afterwards convinced of the contrary, but 
that, in all probability, he will live in a 
ſtate of (elf condemnation all his life af- 
ter, unleſs he fall into ſuch a continued 
courſe .of debauchery , as to Sin away all 
Fenſe even ef naturall Religion it ſelf : 


I think he can- 
it, becauſe one, who 


And the Sin of Apoſtacy from the Chriſtian 


"Religion will be ſuch a dead weight upon his 


Conſcience, as will neceſlarily ſink him be- 
low the condition of an honeſt Heathen, 
tor I believe, even ſuch an one may dye 
with better hopes of future happineſs, than 
a Renegado. Chriſtian, E 
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Here I ſhall further ſhew the un-- 


reaſonableneſs, and umprudence 
of Deiſme. 


C; EISME gives no tolerable account” 
of one of the moſt conliderable 
Pheznomena's in the World, Viz. Of that - 
ſpeedy, and general reception of the 
Chriſtian Rebgion in the World, the whole 
thing, according to the Deiſt's principles , - 
bemg a mere nullity; Here I might inſiſt 
upon-that which is urg'd herein. 1/?. The 
contrariety that the Doctrine of Chriſtianity 
bore to the Vicious principles, and practiſes » 
of the World. | 
2, The great oppoſition it met withalt - 
from all ſides, and- yet its prevailing againſt, 
and conquering; all difficulties, without any 
outward , viſible afliſtance. 3ly. The firſt 
Promulgers of 1t were wiſe, and honeſt 
Men, they were too Learned to be int- 


| pos'd upon themſelves, and too honeſt to 
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deceive others. 4th. Neither could 
there be any thing of intereſt in the caſe, 
ſeeing they engaged in a cauſe where- 
in they could not have any proſpect of 
advantage to themſelves; . theſe things 
1 only mention, being more fully proſecu- 
ted by others, 

2. Deiſme requires more evidence for 
things, than they are capable of, or more 
than the nature of things will admit : 
Now we have as great aſlurance of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, as we can have of 
any thing of that nature; and as much, as 
we poſhibly could have, ſuppoſing the thing: 
to be abſolutely true. If we require more 
chan this, we then run into Scepticiſme, 
the greateſt folly in the World, next to 
Atheilme. 

3. Deiſme is unreaſonable, becanſe it: 
| pFretends to be certain. of that , which no 
| Man can. bes certairrof, viz. That Chriſti- 
airity is falſe, ſomething that has been ei- 
{ ther falily impoſed upon the World, or 
| What the World-has fooliſhly impoſed upon 
' it ſelf; this the Deiſt muſt be certain of, 
otherwiſe it is the moſt imprudent thing 
| inaginable, becauſe of- that fooliſh choice: 
' He makes, and the infinite hazard he runs: 
| thereby : So that let the geniz$s of Chriſti- 
ality be as. milde, and charitable as we 
C. | cal.g 
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can ſuppoſe it, yet I know not that it has 
any where declared Pardon for Apoſtates, 
and it is no ways contrary to the Laws 
either of God, or Man, to proceed: againſt 
thoſe who have renounced their allegt- 
ance, rathcr ike Rebells, and Fraitors, than 
fair Enemies. I have Iutherto examm'd' : 
this Anſwer to the firſt part of the Ob- 
jettion mentioned. pa. 203. I ſhall now 
proceed to the Inference, as he calls 1t. pa. 
204. That tho' 4 ſupernatural Religion be 
dnubiows, yet it is the ſafeſt way to embrace 
it, We do not grant Supernatural Religion 
to be in the leaſt dubious, therefore the 
conſequence 1s good, and well grounded, 
that it 15 more reaſonable 1n it ſelf, and more-- 
ſafe for us to embrace it. 

This; methinks, is no hard matter to: 
prove ; one mizht rather wonder, how in 
a -Chriſtian ſtate we ſhould be put upon 
the proof of ſuch a thing, as this. For firſt 
to imbrace, or comply with ſuch a Religt- 
on, as Chriſtianity, 15 no violation of any 
command, or duty - of natural Religion it 
{elf, for the utmoſt efforts that Deiſme - 
hitherto has; or perhaps can make, are on- 
ly' fome little difhculties it urges againſt the 
Old or New Teſtament, not. any poſitive - 
arguments to prove the falfxy * of- either , 
nay, I am apt to believe, that even natu-_ 
F 4 ral 
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enal Religion, ſeriouſly, and impartially 


E>nfidered and followed , would by eaſy 
ſteps lead a Man to the imbraceing of the 
Chriſtian 
2. Chriſtanity , and natural Religion 
have the ſame generall end, and deſigne, 
to promote the honour of God, and the 
good of Men by Temperance, Righteouſ- 
neſs and Holineis, and then, as to the ad- 
ditions contained in thc revealed Religion, 
they are not any vicious mixtures , Or a- 
dulterations of the natural, but rather im- 
provements of it to higher degrees of ex- 
cellency and perfection : Chriſtianity doth 
not propound any leſs noble end, nor makes 
uſe of any leſs effeftual meanes: than na- 
tural Religion doth, but rather advances, 
and improves both : So that if it be poſli- 
Þle to be ſafe in the natural, it is much 
more ſo in the revealed Religion, Chriſti- 
anity has all the advantages of natural Re- 
ligion and many more. 
Then as to the difficulties that are pre- 
tended to accompany the practiſe of the 


Chriſtian Religion, Viz. A more profound. : 


mortification of our luſts, and paflions, 
ard a more cxalted degree of holineſs, and 
picty, this certainly 1s rather an argument 
of its excellence than any diminution 
ef it, c{pecially conſidering the! great aſ- 
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fiſtances that the rveald Religion affords 
us to. performe that Obedience ,” which 
it requires of us, -andithe greatneſs of the 
reward that attends the practiſe of it. 4 

So that if reveal'd Religion be falſe, it 
can no ways prejudice the deſigns of the 
Natural, but 3f it be trae, as: certainly 1t 1s, 
then the mere belief of a Natural Religt- : 
on will be of fatal conſequence to thole, - . 
who have enjoy'd the glad tidings of the- - 
Goſpel. 

But then Pa. 204. he ſays; 1 carmot im- © 
brace what comes not within the compaſs of my © 
knowledge. But in- Order to-our embrace- - 
ing of a thing 1t 1s not neceſlary, that it * 
ſhould ſo come within: the compaſs ot our ' 
knowledge, as that -we ſhould fully com- 


prehend all the Modes, and circuniſtances of + + 


it, thas we may embrace the Miſtetys: of-our 
iuith, tho they do not thus come -within ' 
the compaſs of our knowledge, and if we 
muſt believe ncthing. but what - we- thus: | 
comprehend , as +to the Modes and man- : 
ner of -the thing, then we maſt 1n obech- 
ence to. this. principte, reject the 'prineipal 
Articles even of Natural Religion allo; 

But he proceeds, 4d if [cannot believe, 
tis a fren the* Evidence is not ſtroug enough 
to make ne. But our not believing 1s not: 
always. a ſigne that the Evidence- 3 - too 
= F-.4-3.: -1. wack, 


TH” 

weak; but that our paſſions, and prejudices: 
are too ſtrong: Evidences in matters. of. 
Religion do not work, as - Mathematical . 
ones doe; not force: aſſent, but ſuppoſe 
fome previous diſpoſitions of the Subject, 
upon which their efficacy many. times de-: 
pends: . 'Tis ſufficient, 1& the evidence be 
inch, as may convance a rational and pru- 
dent- Perſon, if Men will be perverſe and. 
and Scepticel, I know. no remedy but they. 
muſt remain fo ſtill, pertinacie remedinn nomn- 
poſuit Des > not in the common and ordi- 
nary Methods of his-Providence. 

He proceeds next to anſwer'two Argu- - 
ments .of . Sir Charles Wooſley's, but I muſt 
Beg leave to tell him, that 1t it not his bu- - 
ſines-to-an{wer Arguments, unleſs-they be . 
{ach upon which rhe Iflue and ſucceſs of. 
our cauſe depends. And here, 1 We aſlert 
the. truth of. the Hiſtory. of the Goſpel, 
28.to matter of fat, 2. This ſuppos'd, we.. 
fay it certainly proves the Divinity. of the. 
Dodtrine, and a Supernatural Revelation. 
 containd therein. Here. he. muſt prove the. 
falſeneſs of the one; and the in-conſequence . 
of.the other ; and what ever. he doth leſs,. 
than-this,- it.1s altogether: nothing, to. his 
purpoſe, no ways tends to-make good . his, 
cauſe :. Tho* I donot ſay: that he has Ans 
*wered. Sir Charles his Arguments,.-I think he. 

has 
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has not, but ſuppoſe he had, Sir Charles 
never deſign'd the whole cauſe ſhould de- 
pend upon'theſe two , he nught urge 'em 
as further confirmations of the thing he was” 
then about, 'but he did not: lay the: whole” 
ſtreſs of the cauſe upon 'emi. | 

I ſhall'make ſome ſtioft remarks upon his* .: 
Anſwer to*the' 24. Argument. Pa. 206. 
The Argument 1s this. ' Propitiatior' for our * 
Offences muſt be ſupernatiirally diſcovered,or elſe © 
we can come upon no certain ters of accep- 
fation with God. In anſwer to this he tells us, * 


that all the World, who have agreed upon the © 
fanlt agreed upon the compenſation, viz. Sorrow * 


and true Repentance ,. and rea/on didtitest this” 
without revelation. ©  worider why he ſhould 

lay that alt- the World 1s agreed upon tltis 
poiht, when all the Chriſtan World dit- ” 
ters f:om hint in 1t; that is, tho' they grant, ' 
that Sorrow for {in, and Repenance are ne-"" 
ceſlary conditions in order to our being re- 
concil'd to God, yet they'do not exclude but. - * 
neceflarily inclade the fatisfaCtion of Chriſt :  * 
And whereas he ſays, that- Reaion” diftates* * 
this without” Revelation, I anſwer, that 
tho' Reaſon may dictate a riaturdl propenſi-"” 
ty, and inclination itt God to pardon, arid” 
torgiveneſs, yet we canuot come to 'God” 
upon ſuch certain terms of acceptation, as ' 


WE may do upon the aflurarice we have 


DY 
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by Divine Revelation, and*that for theſe 


two reaſons. 1. Guilt is naturally full of. 


fears, and jealoufies ;z. but Natural Rehgion 
Is not ſo fully ſuited to anſwer, and take 


away all theſe, as Chriſtianity 153 as might. 
ealily.be made appear. 2. Natural reaſon can-- 


not fo fully aflure.us of the truth, and ſm- 
cerity of. our Repentance, as it doth or 


may convince us of. the heinouſneſs of our - 


many. ſins, and repeated provocations a- 


gainft God, and I think Natural Religion 


doth not dictate Sorrow, and Repentance- 


tor-{in any further. a means of reconalation 
with God, than as it 1s ſincere. 
But he tells us now, that more in all Ages 


hate agreed that Luſtrations and Sacrifices with-- 


out repentance were nothing, &c. Before he had 
{aid,that all in all Ages were agreed, &c. Now 
Only. more were 10. . 

But it. will. be hard here rightly-to com- 
ate the number of Voices and. it 1s -pro- 
able it may go againſt him here too, ſince 

there is ſcarce any. whole Nation 1n the. 
Heathen World, without Sacrifices and 
Laſtrations- (by Luſtrations I mean what- 


ever is.0utward,. and Ceremonial). or 1f.. 
there be,* tis probable- they are. without... 


Repentance too. . 
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But he ſayes,that barc Repentance is aluffici= -* 


wit::compenſation:for an Infinite Offence againſt 
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an Infinite Bank IT £4 of arys deny, . 
and 5 re point #5 fo an Infig ite Rs 7 rp 
fe, viz. Jeſus Chriſt; But we - not point to 
any other Fades or propitiation for ſin,than 
what God himſelf has pointed them to, 
and that: with ſuch clearneſs, and evidence 
as to matter of fact, as is beyond the poſ- 
ſibility: of their ever proving the contrary.s 
and here will return the force of that A 
ment, Which like a dead weight, hang 
about the neck of Deiſme, will at laſt fank 
it, viz, The neceſlity they lye under of 
proving the Hiſtory of the Goſpel, and the 
Doftrine therein contain'd, to be falſe. 
I would willingly aſſert the neceſlity of 
Chriſts ſatisfa&ion, as far as poſlible, only” 
not to introduce a- fatality into the Divine 
nature, er to deſtroy. the liberty: of God's 
acting herein: Therefore F do not well 
underſtand what Mr. Norris meanes, when - 
he tells us pa. 4. Of his Reaſon, and Faith 
that the nece(ſity of Chriſt's ſatisfaFion ought 
to be gro;nded on the Eſſential . order, and - 
Juſtice of God. Was . Chriſt's coming into 
the World made neceſtary by any other -ef- 
{ential order , or- juſtice of God , different 
from his-own free good will, and love to 
Mankind :.. Fhat-Sin ſhould not go un- 
puniſh/d was- highly 'agreeable both to the 
widom, and juſtice. of. God, but yet we 
ſhould 
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ſhould be carefull not to entertain any o-- 


pinions herein, which may ſeem to leffern” 
the riches, and freeneſs of Divine 'good- * 
neſs in ſending his Son into the World for 


Mans Redemption; 


And. when we live afferted the truth | 
of Chriſts ſatisfaftion in offering himſelf a 
ſacrifice for Sin, doth it any way derogate 


from the gtory. of God, or rather is it not 


highly agreeable to his manifold wiſdom : 


Ephe.. 3- 10. Thereby alſo to accompliſh 


ſome other ſubordinate ends of Divine pro- - 
vitence, ſnch as were yet truly worthy of © 


God to 'propound, and 'not- unworthy of 
Chriſt to undertake. 


- But he tells us pa. 207. That tilt all, 


who profeſs Chriſtiamty agree , whether Chriſt | 


be a propitiation, or no, I "need not gee” 


ahout *a further  confittation -of this' Are 


ment. | 


Bat: this ſeemes rather a flight way of” | 
ſnuffling off; than Anſwering the Argu- 


ntent, but 1s *it indeed a ſufticient Anſwer 


to any Doftrinal point, to ſay that all who” | 


profeſs the ſame Rehgrion | are: not agreed 


7 'that particular?* 'F may then tell this | 
Gentleman, who aflerts Repentanee only a 


ſufficient propitiation for Sin againſt God; 


that till alt who - profeſs Deiftme , agree 
an this* particular, I-need not go about any” 
farther 


od 
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Further refutation of it: For the Author- 
of the ſummary account. of the Deiſts Re- 
ligion. pa. 89, Tells us, that ſome thing 
further beſides repentance, viz. Obedience: 
for the future, ending in an aſſimilation to God, 


'Þ 75 required in order to the reinſtating a Man- 


after Sin, in God's favour, 

The Socinmans' indeed - will not. allow 
Chriſt, in a ſtri&, and proper ſence, to be 
a. Sacrifice, or: propitiation for. Sn; But. 
will it therefore follow, that it 1s not a. 
truth, becauſe theſe Men deny it : If what 
Limborch ſays, pa. 108. Of his Amica Col- 
latio cum Judeo. Speaking of the two Nas 
tures in ' Chriſt, be true, Adhuc non cre- 
dunt Sociniani, &* ſatis ſunt-Chriſtiani, If 
Socinians be Chriſtians enough, than there - 
3s: very- little required of a Man, n re- 
ference to his Credenda, To make him a 
Chriſtian. - 

What remains. is either much what the 


; ſame, with what-has been already conki- 


dered before; or ſomething which ſeems 
his own peculiar way of arguing .againſt 
himſelf, that ſo-he -might. return the more 
eaſy Anſwers,, But-I am afraid I have 
already tired my, Reader in proſlecutihng theſe 
I: He things. 

I cannot in juſtice or Charity ſuppoſe 
thele Gentlemen ſuch Delis, as border more 
100ne- 
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immediately upon Epicuriſm, becauſe the 
altert the Providence of God, and. a'Future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. Only 


I would heartity, and humbly propound to 


their conſideration, whether they being 
happily brought up in the belief, and prac-- 
tiſe of the Chriſtian Religion, and - their: 


now falling back. from 'it, whether I fay 


this may not be a ſtep naturally leading to: 


that worſt ſort of Deiſm, little better than 
Atheiſme : For what better or ſtronger 
reaſons will they have for retaining the 
Natural Religion, than they had or might 
have had for Chriſtianity ? 


It is to be fear'd that the Purity of the 


Precepts, and the ſeverity of the Chriſtian | 


DoGdrine, was the great offence they took 
at. the Chriſtian Religio n,and may they not 
after ſuch a breach , as it were, made upon 
their Conſciences, be tempted to renounce 
cven Natural Religion it {elf for the ſame 
reaſons. Newo repent? fit peſſumus : Men 
ommontly by degrees arrive at the height of 
vickednels. Mr. Blownt in his Letter Pa. 87. 
ff the Oracles of Reaſon. The Derſme be 
: good manureing of a Mans Conſcience, yet 
ertainly, if ſow'd with Chriſtianity, it will. 
' roduce the meſ# profitable crop : But tisre- - 


orted that before his Death he- fell from 
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that more modeſt, and ingemous temper of 
mind which he here feem'd to exprels. 


QUriel Acoſta in his Life time was very 
wavering in his Religion, and at laſt turn'd 
Deiſt, and ſhot himſelf. The ſame Fate at- 
tended that unfortunate Gentleman both in 
his Life and. Death. I ſhall make no per- 
ſonal' refle&tions,. only lay down this great 
trath, worthy to. be conſider'd, by the Iw- 
mortal Deiſs, as he is call'd. Pa. 95, That 
Chriſtianity lays the beft and fureft foundation 
of Irving and dying wel. © 

I ſhall here, becauſe of the affinity of 
the ſubjeCt to this im hand, briefly examine 
ſome-particulars, in the Tranſlators preface: 
to Hrerocles, upon the Golden Verſes of 
the Pythagoreans. Sheet a 4. The propoſi- 
tion he there advanecs is, this. That it 1s 
poſſible by a due advertency to the light of 
nature ſufficiently to diſcern betwixt good , 
end evill. This is very true, unleſs per- 
haps there lyes fome ambiguity in the word 
ſufficiently, that the light of Nature doth, 
or may inform us m the greater ſtroaks , 
and inftances of our duty, 1s certainly. true, 
but whether it deſcends: to all the particu- 
lars thereof, may be juſtly queſtion'd ; but 
then in the proof of this propoſition, I 
think: he gots: further, the .the nature Fay 
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the thing & requifed, the Heathens might be 
able by the light of. Nature to diſtinguiſh - 
betwixt good and, evill, tho' their Writ- 
ings did not fully come'up to the height” of 
Chriſtianity. 


I do not aſlerts he ſays, that the Law of 
Nature was Engraven upon the hearts of Men 
in as faire Charaders, as upon the two Tables 


of Stone, for then there would Buve | been 


little, of 10 uſe of Revelation; [Here ſeems 


to be ſome. little obſcurity , both in the 
propoſition, he layes down, and- mn the in- 


ference. he makes: front it, I ſhall briefly: Cx" 


_ both; 
"Tt ſeemes as reaſonable to- believe, 


that the Faw of Nature was Engraven At 


fir in as fair Charatters upon the minds 
Men, as it was afterwards upon the two 
Tables of Stone ( I do not 'mean-in- any 


rols ſenſe.) that is, Natural' Duties might 


as-well known to Adam i Paradice by 
the light of Nature, as they were after- 
wards to the Jews 'by the Promulgation 


of the Law, it the Law of. Nature, in 


proceſs of time, was ſo defac'd, that it 
eould: not be ſo caſlly Read, this was ow- 
ing to- the vicious principles, and praCtiſes, 


to the falſe opinions, and wicked Lives of-- 


Men afterwards. 2/y. As to the inference, 
For thei there would have been little, or ” 
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uſe of EW, This may refer either 
to- the Revelation of the Law, or of the 
Goſpell, to that of Moſes, or that of Chriſt. 
If it refer to that of Moſes, yet the Reve- 
lation of the Law by. him might be of 
great uſe, by ſeting out , as- it were a Se- 
cond Edition of it upon Tables of Stone, 
when it was ſo miſerably defaced before 
upon the minds of Men. | 


If it refer to the Goſpell, that alſo might 
be of very great uſe, notwithſtanding all: 
the cleareſt Revelations that were made 
either by: the Law of Nature, or by the 
Law of Moſes, becauſe the Revelation of 
the Goſpell contains. in it ſomething ,. 
that was never deſigned to be made known, 
at leaſt, ſo fully, by either : And he will 
not, I ſuppoſe, ſay, that the method of fal- 
vation, now revealed in the Goſpel 1s con- 
' taind in the Law of Nature, tho it had 
been writ in as fair CharaCters, as that of 
the two Tables of Stone ; nor can he fay, 
that the Law of Nature fully , and clear- 
ly Imprinted upon the minds , of Men, 
would render any further Revelation 
I that of. the Goſpel) uſe- 

S. 


But yet he ſays, that in the Writings of the 
Heathens is contain d the whole Moral Law,and' 
| that 


( 116) 
thet uot only 11 the integral parts, but in its 
utmoſt intention, nor is there one Precept of 
Chriſtianity ſo exalted, and: Heroical, but may 
be-paralell'4 in an Heathen: No Man can 
deny this, he ſays, who has read the Morals 
of Plutarch, Seneca, Epictetus, Cicero, to theſe 
he alſo adds Juvenal and Perfius. 

I am not in the leaſt willing. to lefſen 
the great excellencys that ſome of the 


Heathens have attain'd to, but yet I k1ow\ 


no: reaſon, why they ſhould be equall'd 
with the Chriſtians. As for thoſe Moraliſts 
and Poets he mentions, tis obſervable that 


all of 'em, except Czcero-liv'd after the time . 


of our Saviour, - and: the promulgation of 
the Goſpel, and it 1s certain that the Chri- 
ſtian Religion had very much improv'd the 
Morals of the Heathen world at that time, 
and that they owe a great deal of that 


light, which appears in their writings, to ' 


the Sun of Rightouſneſs, tho' they were not 
{o ingenious, as to acknowledge it. So that 
there can be no neceſlary Argument drawn 
from theſe, to prove that the Heathens, 
purely as. fuch, can vie with: Chriſtians 1n 


this particular. What was faid of Sexeca, | 


may in ſome meaſure be ſaidof the reſt, Chri- 
ſtianus Paganice, Si Paganns Chriſtiane Scripſtt. 
' Then as for thoſe Heathens, that liv'd 
$befoe our Saviours time, I think I ſhall 


do. 
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do *em nothing but right, and juſtice, in 


theſe following particulars. 

1. They had no right notion of original 
ſin, that general depravation, and corrup- 
tion of humane nature either as to the true 
cauſe or cure of it, without which I think, 
there cannot be laid any ſuch frm foun- 
dation of 'Vertue, and Piety, as Chriſtia- 
nity thereby now affords us. 

2. The Heathens were not alwayes con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves in their dilcourſes 


of this nature; their Candle did not only 


burn dim : But like one in the Socket, it 
had ſometimes its lucid intervals, and then 
ſomtimes' ſeem'd to be quite extinguiſh'd, 


they had light enough to ſhew 'em their 


own darkneſs, but not ſufficient to aflure 
'em of the right way ; the light- of their 
underſtandings was many time like that of 
an zgn#s fatuws,deſultory and uncertain. 

Or if ſometimes a more then ordinary 
Heroick Precept dropt, as it were, from a 
Pagan penn, yet this will not be ſufficient 
to equal Natural Religion with: Chriſtiani- 
ty, which1s a conſtant, uniform, uninterrap- 
ted Series, and Conſtellation, as it were, 
of - Divine Precepts : One Excellent - Pre- 
cept 1s not enough to form an inſtitution, 
eſpecially 1f we conſider, thet the influence 
thereof commonly: reach'd no - further than 
the 
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the particular Sect, by which it was deli. 


verd, and many times not fo far neither, 

and then the greater quantity of common 
rubbiſh , .and perhaps vicious mixtures did 
quite ſujly the beauty of the celebrated 
Maxime, and render the influence of it ve- 
Iy ineffectual. 

3. What ever their notions might be, 
yet they wanted that which 1s the very life 
of all Religion, and the peculiar happy- 
neſs of Chriſtianty, vis. That inward 

Atrength, and aſſiſtance, which might en- 
able 'em to put their knowledge into 
practiſe. | 

He adds, what exa!t:d thoughts of vertue 
had Ariſtotle, when be made the very for- 
mality-of happineſs to conſiſt in the exerciſe 


of it, $iv#aueris &c. Happineſs 3s the aF of 


@ rational Soul according to the moſt perfe@ 
vertue in a life moſt perfet. T take this, 
ſays he, to be the moſt Noble and Sublime 
conception of Vertue, that ever was, or can be 
framd by the mind of Man. Tis true the 
Wiſe Man tells 45, Her ways are ways of plea- 
fantneſ5, and all her paths are peace, that 3s, 
ſays he, they are attended with pleaſure, a»4 
peace: But that the exerciſe of vertne ſhould 
zot only be: attended with, but be all one with 
happineſs it ſelf, is ſuch a ſuperlative encomi- 
wn of it, that neither the love, nor contem- 


plation 
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plation of a Seraphim can ſuggeſt 4 greatex. 


me things than theſe cannot be ſpok- 
"Ty. en of Thee, © thou City of God! He | 
mY might as well have gone on, and prefer'd 


this definition of Arz/totle above any thing 
that was ever ſaid, either by our Savi- 
our, or his Apoſtles, upon this Subjed. 
1; | Chriſt in his Sermon on the Mount,if. he had 
::| 4 mind to have come up to the Ariſtoteliare 

"| Altitudes, ſhould have given no other rea- 
”)"| ſon of the blefledneſs of ſuch, and ſuch 
Perſons but only becauſe they were ſuch, 


aro . . 

T that is Vertupus. Bleſſed are the merciful 
becauſe 'they are merciful, &c. But our 
Saviour was: pleas'd rather to make uſe of 

gots 

r- | £11 more humble way, and more accon- 


«Go modated to the State of Mankind, wiz, 
of To place the reaſon of the happineſs in 
7 | the reward. . | £ 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould take the ſame 1i- 
berty with Ariſtotle , that he doth with 
" Solomon, that 1s, inſert ſome words into 
he | the delinition, to make the ſenſe of it 
more dilute, as Her ways are ways of pleq- 
 Jantneſs and all her paths are. peace. That 
1 | 75, fays he, Heal ai with pleaſure and 
14 | peace; - then Ariſtotle would have no ad- 
;, | vantage over doloxron, but 1 think there is 
no-need of this: Ariſtotle. has done it to 
+. | y Hand, For-firft, we may, obſerve, that 
x | Ul 
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in the definition it is not ſaid, that the for. 
mality of happineſs conſiſts in- the exerciſe 
of vertue, but only that happineſs 1s the 
Act of the rational Soul according to the 
moſt perfett vertue, Ec. 

2. It 15 not every vertue, in the exerciſe, 
whereof happineſs doth. conſiſt, but it is 
the moſt perfect zu waleres aqeras . &ac. Si 
plures ſint wvertutes, tunc ex vertute perfetFi- 
ſſrma. | 
3. It maſt be « Bly Towle. 722 vita perfe7s 
And here he tells us, that as one Swallow 
makesnot ſpring ; ire ## &c. One day, or a 
ſhort time 1s not ſauthcient to. make a Man 
happy : That happineſs is founded!in-vertue, 
'or that a Man cannot be happy without 
it, is certainly true, but that vertue alone is 
*ſuffiicient to make one fo, Ariſtotle himſelfe 
doth not aſſert, It 1s generlly ſuppoſed, that 
'3n Bis mae There muſt be the concurrence 
of all outward good-things to the conſum- 
mation of this' happineſs, x. Cor. 15. 10. 
IF in this World only we have hope in Chriſt, 

' then are we of all Men the wo miſerable, 
and yet the Apoſtles -were as-happy as 
vertue conld make 'em: | 


? 
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He proceeds next to compare, and e- 
_ quall Heathens with Chriſtians, as-to their 
' praftiſes:; I-do not ſay, that an — 
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mal intention , of referring all to Ged, iz 
ale abſolutely neceſſary, either in Heathens, or 
the Þ Chriſtians, but yet this we may affert, that 
thei the nearer we approach thereto , and the 
| more we refer all our aftions to the glory 
ſe, of God, the better they are, and come 
BY nearer to perfection: I am cf his opinion 
0; in this, that if a Man do what tis agreeable 
Hl to rig Fo reaſon , becauſe it is agreeable, be 
does I the perhaps he doth not think of 
Te] God at that preſent ; provided he has & 
WF contrary intention in it, This I believe 1s 
raſ true, tho' not for the reaſon there aflign'd: 
an} viz, Becauſe he ſays, to conftitute the ma- 
1, ture of Sin which js contrary, tis not requr- 
uth ed that there be an intention of tranſerejſing 
SY thediTatesof natural reaſon, much lejs of of 
fe] fexding God. But to-this it may be reply. 
at uy That Vertue and Vice are not, in a 
ict, and proper ſence, contrarys, they are 
n- 8 only privativ? oppoſita. 2ly. Perhaps it 15 
oO. not poſlible for any one directly, and for- 
7, | mally to delign the tranſgreſion of the 
ce, Law of Nature, or the Law of God, and 
as} yet notwithſtanding be guilty of Sin : It 
the action be in its Own nature bad, or if 
it want any neceſlary circumſtance to 
e-# -make it morally good, it will have the 
ir nature, and denomination of an evill a&i- 
r-F .on let the intention be what -it will. © - Bo- 
. (3 mins 


Or- 
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mim ex cauſa integra, malun ex quolibet de- 
edn. 
—_— he 1s not-ſatisfy'd, unleſs he bring 
the Heathens, upon all accounts, to an e&- 
qual level with Chriſtians, (ſheet B. 3) tho' 
1 confejs I ſee no reaſon why an Heathen may 
'210t have this intention, as well as a Chriſtian. 
How .far an Heathen may fomtimes poſli- 
Þly have fuch an intention, 1s not my bu- 
{ines to diſpute ; only this I ſay, that there 
3s this realon, why an Heathen ſhould not 
have ſuch an intention, as well as a Chriſti- 
.an , becauſe he has no ſuch plain, and 
Poflitive Precept in this caſe. 1 Cor. 10. 31. 
Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatſoever ye 
Go, do all to theglory of Wod: andI think 
I may further obſerve from this Chapter, 


that there are not any ſuch plain, and po-' 


fitive commands to be met withal in any 
Heathen Author, to teach us to uſe our 
liberty in things indifferent ſo, as not to 
- Sive any juſt occaſion of ſcandall, or offence 

10 others, as we have laid down in that 
Chapter: for tho' perhaps there may be ſome- 
thingmet withal inthoſe which may be Wire 


grawn as it were, to theſe purpoſes, yet ' 


obably this was never, either the intent 
of the Author, or ever fo generally under- 
ſtood at that time, Thus much brietly'as to 


at particular, 
Ahd 


. 
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I alſo humbly conceive, that Mr. Noye 


#is,, doth too much undervalue Chriſtt- 


anity, even as it containes 4 Dodrine of 
Morality, when he tells us. pa. 6. 7. Of 
his Reaſon and Faith, that there is nothing itt 
Chriſtianity conſiderable enough, when the 


great miſteries of the Trinity , antl Incarna- 


tion are taken away, to wake it appear - an [1t- 


 ſtitution worthy of God , or to challenge the 


aſſent of any thinking, or confiderate Man. 
I grant indeed that the miſterys of Chriſt 
anity do render it more awfwll, and vene- 
rable, and that more eſpecially upon theſe 
two accounts. 1ſt. Becauſe they are really 
true, and not ſuch Phantaſticall whimſies, 
as may be met with all in the Pagan The- 


. ogonias. 2d, They have a natural ten- 


dency, either as motives, or arguments, or 


encouragements,- to promote our duties both 


to God and Man. 

But yet is there nothing in that admi- 
rable contrivance of 'the whole? nothing in 
that exact correſpondence, and agreement of 
the parts of Scripture , tho' writat ſeveral 
times and upon different occafions ? nothing 
in that sty.uof Divinity , that ſeemes, as 1t 
were, to yu: thro' all, both Goſpels and 
Epiſtles meet ng in that moſt exact {y- 
ſteme ofM orality, that ever appear'd in 
the Worid « nothing in all this worthy of 

| G 2 a 
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4 Man of clear Ideas, and diſtin& perceptions 
.to believe or imbrace? Nothing '1n . all 
_this worthy of a rational aflent ? -We have 
not thus learned Chriſt. 

- Since therefore Chriſtianity conſiſts of 
theſe two principal parts, Miſtery and 
Morality , and both excellent, and neceſſa- 
xy, I think, they ought not to'be oppos'd 
to, or unſeaſonably compar'd with one a- 
-nother, the Theory, and praGtice of Re- 
Lgion mutually ſupporting, and defending 
each other. Thus. that great and Learned 
Man , the Reverend Biſhop of Worceſter. 
Pa. 57. Of his Preface, To his Vindication 
of the DoFrine of the Trinity, the principles 
of Natural Religion, are thoſe that commend 
Chriſtianity to me, for without them the mi- 
fteries of Faith would be far more unacconnt- 
able, than now they are, 8c. 

And however diſmall the fears and jea- 
Joufies of ſome Men may be of an univer- 
fal deluge of Deiime overſpreading the 
World tho' the-lives of Men may be ge- 
nerally wicked enough, yet I fancy the age 
i5 not ignorant, and weak enough yet 4or 
that purpoſe; -for if Men be but either 
Fri& in their Lives, or. in their reaſonings, 
there will be no great fear of Deiſme uni- 
verſally prevailing among 'em; but ſince 
k carinat - be nates to that they generally 


ſhould 


= 
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ſhould be ſo, therefore all ought in their 
reſpeCtive ſtations to oppoſe the growing; 
evill; yea, even the S:ate it felfe ought to 
taye a watchfull eye upon the growth of 1t;; 
for when Men once arrive at an:opinion ot- 
indifferency of Religion, they will ſoon from- 
thence proceed to an inlifterency in Gover- 
ment : Yet we ought not in the mean time 
deſperare, nec de republica nec de Religione. 


i 
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Some remarks upon a paſſage in Dr. 
Nicholls his Conference with 
a Delft, pa. 32. 2. part. - 


. Would not here be: thought: to take 
pleaſure in finding fault. But this lear- 
ned Author himſelfe has tanght me in Dr. 
Burnetts, and Mr. Whiſtor's Caſe , that 'its 
poſlible for one to differ from another in 
ſome particulars without any leſſening. of © 
their learning, without 'any Reflection uporr 
their Perſons, or without any diſparage- 
ment of- their-pertormances, I perhaps might” 
G 3 ſpeak 
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ſpeak as great- things in commendation of 
his Book as he doth of theirs,. but it doth 
not ſtand in need of the approbation of 
one of ſo' mean a Character, yet I hope I 
may without offence make uſe of that 
—_ liberty, which he takes in the like 
CAIC., 

Some are only. for naturall Religion,not 
granting any to be reveal'd ;, others are all 
tor-reveald Religion, not granting any, 
In 2: {trict and proper ſenſe, to be Naturall; 


and I with that ſome 11 minded Men be. 


not apt from hence ( occafion being thus 
given by daſhing theſe aflertions one a- 
gainſt another ) to conclude, that there 1s 
no ſuch thing, as any religion at all. But 
I think the heat of oppoſing Deiſme 
proceeds too far, when Men in defence of 
the reveal'd Religion, deny the natural, 
for the granting of. the one, is fo far 
from being any prejudice to the other, 
that thoſe two ſeem rather mutually to 
ſupport; and defend each other. 

This learned Author in the place above: 
cited tells us, that the common Rules of 
Morality, which we generally call Natural: 
Religion , were at firſt reveal'd by God, and 
tis very odd he ſays to think how ſuch pro- 
poſttions as theſe, Parents: are: to be ho-- 
zonred, friends affiſted, &c. How theſe pro- 

| | poſitions 
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poſetions, which are the complication of ſo 


- many diſtin, and fimple Ideas , which we 


are ſure are generally attained by reaſon, and 


experience ſhould yet be aſſerted to come in-' 
to the minds by ſuch an unaccountable way, 


as that of Inſcriptson ; But here I would ask 


this learned Author, whether it be poſlible * 
for God to inſcribe ſuch propoſitions as th: fe- 
upon the minds of Men (I do not mean 1n- 


any groſs or literal ſenſe) it it be (and I think 
I may challenge any. one to prove the 1m- 
poſlibility of it) yet ſtill we might urge 
the ſame difficulty againſt 'em; Viz. That 
theſe propoſitions are only the complica- 
tions: of "5 many diſtin} and f1mple Ideas 


which we get” by experience, - ſo that this is 


only ſuch an objeCtion as may be conſiſtent 
with an acknowledgd truth, and therefore 
indeed is none at all. I do not here ſup- 
poſe the ſimple Ideas of Parents, and Ho- 
nour,. of Friends, &*.”- to be inſcrib'd by 
God, and yet the truth of thoſe propoſt- 
tions may be truly ſaid to be fo, but I 
ſhall refer the Reader to' what I have fur- 
ther ſaid upon this particular, in Anſwer 


to Mr. Lock. 


As for Dr: Nicholls his Argument 
drawn from the poor hoxeſt Indian, T think 
is fo far good as to prove, that he did 


not come- to the knowledge of thole noti- | 


G4. ons 1 
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ons: of- honeſty, and fidelity by any ſuch 
profound ratiocination, to which ſome'Men 
would aſcribe the Original of all thoſe 
moral duties. But whether he came to 
em by Tradition, or Inſtruction from his 
Father may be juſtly queſtion'd, becauſe 
thcy who have livd long and converſed 
much with thoſe Indians, do find that it 
Eons as little into the Parents minds to in- 
{truck their Children 1n the principles of 
morality, as 1 does come 1nto the Children's 
to make any diligent enquiry into the nature 
of it themſelves. So that tho' that learned 
Author doth fay that that-opinion of Innate 
notions has becn of late generally Exploded 
by learned Men; yet I think it (till ſtands up- 
on an equall level of probability with either 
of the other viz.Either Ratiocination,or Tra- 
dition, conſider'd ſingly by themſelves. 

I donot here go about abſolntely to op- 
pole this way of Tradition, Valeat- quantune 
»alere potefs, but yet I would: not lay the 
whole ſtreſs of the cauſe upon it; ſo as 
| to deprive our ielves of any advantage that 
may accrue to us- by either of the other, 
in the defence of our common cauſe of 
Religion, either by rational deduction , or 
Natural inſcription 5 Orall Tradition! ha- 
veing - not found that good ſucceſs in tine 
| World, as to Divinity, as much te en- 
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courage others to urge, or to proſe ute the * | 
fame in morality, | 

But he fays, that #ho' relations of matters | 
of fa, ancient cuſtoms, and difficult articler 
of Faith, may ſuffer nmch by being convey'd 
this way, &c. But was not Gods inſtrudt- 
ing Adam in theſe things, matter of fact? 
Or may not matters of Fat done by God 
be miſrepreſented as well, as. thoſe done by 
Men >” * AS tor difficiitt 'Artictes of Faith; 1f 
he mean ſuch as are of a more complex 


- nature, and include a long ſeries of pro- 


poſitions, or if he ſuppoſes this Tradition 
to extend to the modes, and circumſtinces' 
of. things, then this way might. be very” 


lyable to miſtake, and corruption by paſſing - |} 


through” ſo many hands z but ſuppoſe God' 


had taught * Adam to. - believe x. Trinity in” + | 


the God-head, the Reſure&ion of the Bo- 
dy, with out the reſpe&tive modes of either, * | 
I' doe not" fee but- that theſe might as ſafe-' - 
ly, and ſecurely have been delivered down” 
to poſterity , as thoſe other 'precepts he” - | 
mentions;but theſe plain Rules of morality, 
he ſays, ſuch as worſhip God, Homonr thy Pa- © 
rents, 8c. Are ſo-natural tothe nnderflanding," \- | 
Jo eaſy iv be imbraced by it and appear pon” * 
Propoſal to be ſo extreamty uſefull ts 'Man-* © | 
kind, &c. © Here he ſeemes to relinquifh his * 


own principle; Tradition, and to found" the * - | 
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belief 'and ' ready reception of theſe rules 


of Morallity in their bcing ſo natural to. 
the underſtanding, &c. That they muſt be. 


aſſented to,. and ' can never be miſtaken, or - 


forgot, But pa. 33. he tells us, that there are 


ſome very-barbarous People, who, we: are very 
O 


certain, want moſt of theſe Moral Notions, 


that here muſt have Heen ſome miſtake, or | 
forgetfulneſs on ſome hand, or other. But. 
he fays, Pa. 37. If Morality was inſcrib & on 


Mens hearts, Parents might with as muh wiſ- 


aom pretend. to teach their Children to eat, 
and drink, to- love their Children, &c, $0 
that it ſeems , there is ſuch a Natural Du- 
ty, or inſtn& for Parezts to love their Ghil- 
dren . that they cannot but do it. But why 


IS. not the Duty reciprocal > Why may not . 


Children-.be,. in the ſame-.way, bound to: 
honour their. Parents, . as Parents to love 
their. Children? . and yet heſays,, Pa.72. 


That among the ancient, Heathens it was a 
common thing to throw theirChil dren when bor. 


into.the next ditch,-. they met with. No great 


Argument of ſuch a. Natural Love and Af--. 
fcction towards 'em; -as they. could. not but- 
ſhow and exerciſe : . Pa. 33, he tells us, tis. . 
. odd-to_ think, that theſe. Propoſptions ſhould. 
come into-the:mnuds of Men by juch. an 1un--. 
acconntable way, .as- that of Inſcription,-: and.-.: 


yet he ſays Pa. 92.;. That Gods: permiſſion 


of:; 
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of Vice is no fren of Lis ? ul it, he having 
otherwiſe 'declar'd his: will, by giving to all 
"why Men a Law of Vertne. This cannot be 'un- 
© | derſtood of- the traditionary Law, becauſe 
| that has not, by ſome defet or other, cx- 
"= | tended to all Men. | Po 
J Pa. 38. "Ts further rema#kable,that Parents 
® | Dent.6.6. are communded by God-to teach their 
| Children theſe Moral Dutys: But what then? 
6 Did ever any body aflert,” that this Natu- 


: | ral Inſcription doth fuperfede the neceſſity | 


of other Inſtru&ions;-or- the ule of thoſe 


| other means which God, and Nature have. ' 
made requiſite in-order to- the- more- Per- * 


fett knowledge-of our Dutys? - * Buf after 


ligently fo thy Children, &c. 


The ten Commandments were recited. about - 
| theniiddle of the 5th. Chap. and v. 347 God 
there ſpeaking to Moſes, '{ays, Stand" thou 
here by me, and I will. ſpeak unto theeall tie 
Commandments, and Statutes and judgments, 
which thou ſhalt teach them, that they tray do- 
them in the Land, which 1 gize them to 'poſs 
ſeſs-it ; Now theſe words, Commundments, 


the recital of the Ten Commandments, VIZ. » 
The Moral Law, Moſes: add, © and the'e * 
words, which I command Thee this day ſball - 
be in thy heart, and thou ſhalt teach them di- © 
But theſe ? 
words were not introduc'd immediately atter - - 
the recital of the Ten Commandments. - - 


Statute” 


4 
[ 
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Statutes, and” Fudgments, are generally un- 
derſtood to ſignihe all the Precepts. of .the. 


Moral, Ceremonial, and Judicial Law, and 
-ceertainly the. Jewes were oblig'd to ob- 
ſerve ſome other Laws-, beſides the Ten: 
Commandments, in the Land which the. 
Lord gave em to..poſleſs.1t : The like 
words are -repeated... Ch..6, 1. Whereupor 


#6. it follows, Theſe. words which I. com-- 


mand the. this day... ſhall be in.thy heart. 


He. proceeds,. *Tis further remarkable, that. 
what Moſes here ſays, ſhall be in the Jewes. 


hearts, the Apoſile ſays .Rom.. 2. 15. was 


written .in the, Gentiles hearts, ſo that unleſs: 


there can be a ſubſtantial difference evinc'd 
between being in. the heart, and written there, 


all the Ds@rine of mſcrib'd Propoſitions falls 


to: the ground. I perceiye that thoſe who. 


axe any ways .concern'd for. the .Dadrine 


of. Inſcrib'd Propofitions ; mult either now 
{ipcak, or elſe far ever hereafter hold their. 


Peace. But to this I anſwer, 


 T;. That if that exprefiion of Moſes, of: 
Being un their- hearts, relate only to the Ten 
Commandments. 2/2: the Moral Law. Why. 
then-may not Moſes be as well explain'd by: 
$. Parl, as.St. Paul. by. Mofes ;, and. fo Na-- 


tural , infcription be underſtood by both ? 
2.1. know. not. whether I can ſhow a /ab- 


ſEantial | 


n- 
he. 
1d 
b- 
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antial-difference berwixt thoſe expreſſions, 
or no, yet I hope, } ſhali ſhow itch an 


- one, as may be ſufficient to. fatishe . any 


impartial and conſiderate. Reader. 

1 Moſes and St.Paul do not {peak Secundum 
iden, or ad idem. Moſes (peaks of the Precepts 
of all the three Laws, Moral, Ceremonial.and 
Judicial, St. Paul only of the Moral. 

2. They. do not ſpeak, Eodem mode, 
Moſes's expreſſion. of being in their hearts, 
according to the beſt Interpreters, ſignifies 
no more, than being in their- Memory's, |: 
aud affetions, S!. Pauls being writter mn their. 
hearts. ſignifies ſomething . more as. ſuppo- 
ſing the Gentiles »atwrally conſcious-of the 
obſervation and breach of the Moral Law z 
So that I humbly conceive, .there. can be 
no Argument drawn from the comparing 
thoſe two places of Moſes and St. Paxl in 
prejudice to the Doctrine of Natural In- 
{criptions, - rightly underſtood. 

Pa.. 129, .No body ſays, that God. reveals 
theſe Natural truths to us, but only gives us fas 
cultyes of diſcerning them. 

And may not the ſame be ſaid of ſome 
Moral truths which we commonly call Na- 
tural Religion, that God. does not reveal 
theſe truths to us, - but only gives us-facul- 
tys, by .vertue whereof we may either fd, 
ex frame \{uch .propolitions. as are agreeable. 

wy to 
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- to the _morral, as well as to the Natural 
frame, and conſtitution of the Soul ? - E 
cannot too often remind the Reader that 
I-never aflerted theſe Natural, ot- Innate 
notions to be imprinted upon the mind 
z# any groſs, or litterall ſen, upon which 
miſtaken Ground, and perſwaſion only, F- 
am apt to believe that they are oppos'd by 


ſome, Pa. 83: Of my former diſcourſe, 
there ſpeaking of the Archetypall formes, 
and' patterns of all truth in the Divine 
uitellect ; Theſe 1 ſay; are communicated to 
the ſoul in a wayand proportion ſuteable to 
ſneh a being, that is, they are either made 
Natural propertyes of its bezng, as ſuch,or the 
neceſſary, and immediate reſult of its fa- 
 exliies, in the right uſe, and exerciſe of 
_ 
For it 15 not eafte to conceive how er- 
ther any ſenfible impreſſions from 'with- |. 
out, or any reaeCtions of the Soul upon 
its own operations ( about *thoſe impreſſi- - 
013.) can be. connatuAl. cauſes of morall - 
' truths. 
I grant indeed, that vertue has a natural. - 
tendency to-promote both publick; and pri- 
vate intereſt, but yet I think the Soul finds; as - 
it were, an intrinfick ſutgbleneſs 'of- theſe 
truths to it ſelfe, and of it ſelf to them, ante- - 
cedently to any fuch ext ernal —— - 
| ome. ' 


ad 


Some Remarks upon Mr.Chauvin: 
de Religione Natural. | 


J NE defigne of his Book; he tells us, - 

was: Orthodoxarums Ecclefiarumt fratres 
ad concorditm vocare. An excellent deſign 
this, and worthy to be. proſecuted with all 
the prudence, and pious: Zeall, that the 
thing is capable of, but it js to. be wiſh'd, 
that he had brought a more humble, and 
modeſt temper .of . mind ta ſuch a work, 
as. this; it did not-become hin, to refle& 
unhanſomly upop the conſtitution, and go- 
vernment of that Church , which both as 
to. Doctrine, and. Diſcipline comes the near- 
eſt to that-of the Primitive, of any in the 
Chriſtian World: It 1s not forprivate Per- 


 Jons, much leſs for Strangers, and For- 
' raigners to preſcribe new formes, and me- 


thods to a Church that. has been ſo long, 
and. fo well conſtituted, as this has been ; 


when this Gentleman has more fully con- 
fidered 
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the Gentiles ſhow the work, of the Law ( that 
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fadered, and better underſtood things of 


this nature , be .wiil be better {atisfy'd with 
ſome of ons &©<cleiaſtical conſtitutions, than 
at preſent he'teems to be. | 

I ſhall nor preſume to take notice of 
any thing in his Epiſtle Dedicatory , be- 
cauſe it 1s to a .learned and Reverend 
Biſhop of our own Church ; . tho' with- 
all, 1 believe, there"are ſome things -in 
it writ without his knowledge, or appro- 


bation. But leaſt my charge here againſt | 


him might ſeem too general, and ſo ground- 
leſs ;- I ſhall inſtance.in one particular, pa 
419. Where he unhanſomly and rudely re-, 
flets npon our Convocations.. 

But theſe: are things above my ſphere, 
but under the careful}, and watchfult Eye 
of our Superiours.. 


My _ here 1s of a lower nature, 

obis jam oftendendumeſt, qui vil, 
ala lex,que naturalis dicitur, in corda noſtra - 
irrepſerit, utrum nempe naturaliter ſit 'menti 
noſtre inſcripta, quod vulgoaſſeritur, nos vero © 


Pa. 131, 


Evidenter aſſerimwus , illud. eſſe falſiſummunr. 
A-little more Evidence- in the. proof, tho' 
leſs in the aflertion, might do very well : But 


here- it will be very difficult to "reconcile | 


this Author; cither to Scripture, or to him- 
ſelf. St. Paul tells. us, Row. 2. 15. That 


Z# 


' had been all the Apoſtle deſign 
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is , the Naturall Faw) written in their 
hearts, Now it muſt be granted, that this 
Natural inſcription, even 4 primo' ortv, is 
the moſt plaine, and obvious interpretation 
of the place, and: where that may be re - 
tamed, we ought not to look for another: 
And tho' tis true, that the Natural Law 1s 
agreeable to the dictates of reaſon it ſelf, 
when come to perfect maturity , yet if this 
ed to ex- 
preſs; F anr apt to believe, he would not 
have thus worded it, by being written 7 
their hearts; for by thus doing, he did al- 
moſt inevitably, and invincibly confirm Men 
in that falſe opinion ( if it be one) which 
was then more generally recerved in the 
World. Nor can any argument be drawn 
from the word 'aiy:ownr 1n the following 
part of the Verſe, in prejudice of this o- 
pinion of Natural inſcription. Dr. Hammond, 
here tells us that theſe aiyrousnr are practt- 
6all neirat £ yy0149, COMMON notions of good 
and evill, which are among the generality 
of Men, even Heathens, without any light 
from the Mofazeall Law, &c. 
I ſhall now fee how difficult it 1s to re- 


' *concile him to himſelf in other places, pa. 


5. There fpeaking of the belief of a Deity 
he tells us; Conſentanea ntiq; et illis conna- 
turalibus rationis principtjs, que nobis in{ant, 
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& parlatine augeſcunt Pa. 33. quid nobis eſſe 
debet antiquizs, quam religio, que ſi verum fa- 
tears, injculpta fuerat, in hominum mentibus. 
Pa. 45. ſpeaking of the belief of the Unity 
of a God, hec opinio demonſtrat nature ru- 
dere, que in ims illorum medullis, infixa 
ſunt, nec wullia de cauſa poſſunt amoveri, I 
might eaſily tyre my ſelf and Reader too 
In citing places to this purpoſe, in fayour 
of theſe natural principles, which ſeem & 


ven at firſt implanted in the minds of Men, | 


tho' it cannot be expected they ſhould 
ſhow themſelves, before the aftual uſe of 
reaſon. 

F ſhall now briefly examine the reaſons 
he gives of his opinion ; if, ſays he, the 
Law of Nature, be writ by the finger of 
God, upon: the hearts of Men 42 primo: or- 
##. then 1t muſt be erther to dire# ws to 
good, or to deter” ws from evil, but it can- 
not ſerve for either of theſe : Not the firſt, 
nam ubi onmnia ſunt turbata &c. Where all 
things are diſturb'd, and out of order by 
reaſon of the tenderneſs, and weakneſs of 
Age, altogether unfit for prudence, there 
the Voice of the Law cannot be heard. But 


will he argye barely from the Laws not be- + 


ing heard, that therefore there 1s none ? 
We commonly ſay , that jn war the Laws 
are ({Uent, or howſoever cannot be beard 


and-. 
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and yet they are Laws even there too 2 
If he ſuppoſes us in the ſtate of Infancy, 
before the uſe of reaſon, what ſhould he 
talk of the rules of good, and evil to ſuch, 
rs know neither? If he ſuppoſes us in the 
State of juyemility, tho' our paſlions be 
ſtrong, and turbulent, yet methunks, there 
ſhould be more need at ſuch a time, more 
eſpecially, of a Law to direct us. 

Nor, 2dly, Says he, car it deter ws from 


evil, becauſe there is no actual fin in Chil - 


dren before the uſe of Reaſon, but would 
It be in vain to have this Law imprinted 
upon the minds of Children, becauſe they 
cannot yet make uſe of it > May not the 
the Soul of a Child properly be call'd a ra- 
tional Soul, tho' as yet it cannot form a 
Syllogiſm? may there not be natural incli- 
rations, and diſpoſitions to truth, and _ho-- 
lyneſs. Some ſemina vite moralis, tho' theſe. 
do. not ſhow themſelves until ſuch prefixt 
times, as Providence and the nature of 
things have appointed for 'em > And till. 
this be prov'd cither abſ-lutely impoſlible, 
or highly irrational, the oppoſers of theſe _ 
natural Principles. do prove nothing to their 
purpoſe, nor gain any ſtrength or credit to. 
their cauſe. 

2. Another ground. of his Opinion 1s. 


drawn from aparity ofreaſon betwixt Sad, 
an 
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and this Lawof Nature, there being he ſays; 
the ſame reafon for both, quoniane ut ambe, 
fides & lex jure ſuo utantir, nestfſario debent 
unz cur intelledu voluntatis- atFus eximios 
exerere, But I do not ſee hew there can 
be any neceſſary Argument drawn from 
the one to the other, the one being pure- 


_ly Natural, the other ſupernatural, and $i- 


militudes may indeed fometimes 1Huſtrate, 
but never neceſlarily prove any thing. 

- He-tell us indeed Pa. 333. Maximi virs 
his novijſemis temporibus evidenter proba- 


runt, &c. That great Men of late dajyes 
have evidently proud, that neither faith nor 


ne ſemen fidei, is in ws from our Infancy : 


F. do indeed believe, that it was in: theſe: | 
latter dayes, that ſuch novel Do@rine, as: 
this was Preach'd ; who he means by his 


virs maximi | know not, but I am apt to 


believe, that their authority is not indif- 


putable 5 and It will be very difficult for 
him, or for any elſe, who reſumes the dif- 
pute, to prove, that there 1s not at leaſt, 
a ſemen fidei, that 1s, an inward principle 
of Divine grace, ſo far as to regenerate the 
Infant, convey'd in Baptiſm: And: there- 
fore I wonder why he ſhould call that an 
obſolete opinion, becauſe perhaps ſome Mo» 


 dern French Divines- have been againſt it. 


wt i vulgo. omnes, ac preſertin Seneca, de wer” 
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tutum ſeminibus loqunti ſunt, diſtintam ſag- 
rum diftorum notitiam non habxernnt. 

It is an eaſy way of confuting thoſe, 
who differ from us, to tell 'em, as itis an 
uſual cuſtom now a days, that they have 
no diſtinct Idea, or clear perception of what 
they ſay. But a greater degree of Modeſty 
might very well become a greater Maa than 
himſelf. 

It is very ſtrange, that God, who at firſt 
created Man after his own Image, that—he- 
ſhould not make, as it were, one actual {ſtroke 
either of truth, or holyneſs upon his Soul, 
wherein it 16 any thing, he -might much 
more eſpecially -reſemble his Creator. So 
likewiſe in his new Creation, or ſpiritual 


| regeneration, which 1s generally I think, fup- 


pos'd to be begun in Baptiſm, that he 
{ſhould ds nothing by way of actual con- 
veyance of grace, and {trength, as an in- 
ward principle. : 
Here I beg the Readers Pardon, If 1 fo 
far digreſs, as briefly to examine, what the 
Reverend Author of the Catechetical Lec- 
tures Has laid down 1n his 70th. Pa. Vol.1ft. 
Relating hereunto. AJ, who are the Chil- 
dren of God, either in the ſenſe of the Screp- 
ture, or of the Catechiſm, are not thus atu- 
ally Regenerated. Here the queſtion is not 
to what gegree they are regenerated in Bap- 
m 
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tiſm, but whether they be really Regene- 


ve 1 


rate, or no. No one. can here imagine, that [Cat: 


Children ſhould be ſo Regenerate in Bap- 
tiſm, as. that they ſhould be able to per- 


form all the Offices, and Duties of Chriſti l; 


anity, as adult Perſons doe. 
As to the Sence of Scripture he ſays, it is, 
plain, that every one that beares the relation 


of a Child of God , is not dutifull to his 


Father which is in Heaven: No one ever |} 


doubted this : But will it thence follow, 
that even ſuch an one was not once a true 
;Cluld of God, and regenerated in Baptiſm ; 
may not Men put themſelves out of that 
ſtate of Salvation, wherein once they were, 
dy their groſs and willfull Sins ? But then 
further, every degree of Undutrfulnes is not 
Incor.fiſtent with a Regenerate ſtate; indeed 
upon cvery commiſton of {in,we oxght to re- 
turn again to God by repentance, and refor- 
mation for the time to come, yet every parti- 
cular Sin, doth not put a true-Child of God 
anto a ſtate of damnation : 


And as tothe ameanmg of a child of God 
in the Catechiſme. it is plain, that it is not on- 
ty ſuch, as are renew'd in the ſpirit of their 
minds, and imitate God, that are here to be 
underſtood, for every one that is Catechiſed 
4s 'requird to anſwer , that in bs _—_—_ 
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le was made a Child of God, whereas many 
Catechumens are not yet renewed and really con- 
xrted. To this I Anſwer. 

1ſt. That theſe two expreſſions, of be- 
ing renewed in their minds, and imitating 
of God are not here well joyned together, 
becauſe Children may be fo renewed in 
their- Spirits as to be really regenerated, and 
yet not to be in a condition of a&tually 
imitating of God. 2. Catechumens are in- 
deed required. to Anſwer ſo; neither doth 
our Church herein . require em to tell a 
lye for ſo they were made the Children of 
God, and that by true and real! regenera- 
tion ( I ſtill infiſt upon} that Word , be- 
cauſe our Church allerts it ) tho' our Re- 
verend, and learned Author doth ſuppoſe, 
that many Catechumens] were never yet 
aQually renewed in the Spirit of their minds, 
or regenerated , and wary never will be. 
Which makes Baptiſme a more inſignificant 
thing, than either Scripture, or the Church 
of England ever deſign'd to make it. But 
why may not the Catechumen truly ſay, 
that in Baptiſm he was made a Child of 
God, more than by a mere Covenant-re- 
lation, viz. By the- laver of Regeneration 
Tit. 3. 5. and why may we not charita- 
bly, and truly too ſuppoſe the Catechumen 
by the blefling of God upon a Chriſtian 
Edu- 
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education , {till to have the ſeed of -Bap- 
tiſmal grace remaining in him, which 
we firmly believe God at firſt beſtowed 
upon him? for our Church tells us, that 
Infants dying before the commiſiion of 
fin, are certainly ſaved, and yet this we 
know, that nothing 1mpure, -or unholy 
can enter into that ſtate-: But he pro- 
ceeds. 

So that a Child of God by Spirituall re- 
generation , and God-like imitation expreſs 
rather a duty what every one ought to be, 
than, &c, By God-like imitation, I f{up- 
| Poſe, he meanes a pious imitation of God, 
tho' I do not know, whether that expreſ- 
fion will bear it, or no : 

But then let us apply what he here ſays 
, to the Office of Baptiſm, '*and fee what 
ſenſe it will make, when we Pray that the 
Child then comeing to Chriſts holy Bap- 
tiſm may receive remiſſion of his Sins by 
 Oprrituall regeneration; this is not to be un- 
deritood of any _ then aQually to be 
received at Baptiſm, but ata certain cri- 
tical moment -of Converſion ſome Years 
after, if perhaps ſuch a thing ever happen 
at all; and whereas in the laſt prayer of 
that Office it is ſaid, We yeild The hearty 
thanks moſt mercifull. Father , that _ it hath 

pleaſed thee to Regencrate this Infant with 


thy 
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a Etaphenty of Being Regendtated Hereatrer =: 
But he that thus CR HC OarecHiſine" 
maſt at the ſame time deſtroy the"! Office 
of Baptiſm, which +5-of :equall - Authority * 
with the other, 'DiiOthe Dottrine! 6f the” 
Church of 'E7g! #1 not 1nconfient withe + 
it FelE,-if Men' db nbtterhewitiprejudia, _ 
arid prepofiefiion to the-expliation of "its © 
And tho' he or us, Pa. 60. That this matter © 
ws rightly ſftated-by orethar that is inaway-- 
Caltabſe © his oft opinion;"yet F Believe 1 
upof exantination, ©rleiter' His” Authority," 
nor" his" fexſons- world” be. foand"ef any: © 
oreat force;* 3k ML be £ 
hall onfy Frirtther take notice of-enequeſti=  .. 
onand Arifwer imthe-CitcehiſnDoBrbor mop » 
think , that thou art bound HYD and nbd 33 
as they have promis'd for thee? An\: Tes ve- 
rily ; a8 by Golf bel JotTÞ wilt} "and 1 
heartily t hank our Heavenly Father, that he 
hath called me-to"thiv"ftat® of Salvationethro' 
Joſs | Chriſt -0 Stv:ion wNown tare wof \ 


. Sakvation'11$ c@ft@liyÞy fortiethirig mope;rbam! 
| a mire fedefaPRehatibrio01.Awd'T pray iter" 


(od, to give me his grace,” that I ndy- cons ' 
tinnt-in the ſame +6! wy Liferierd,” Bat this: 
lexrned AmthorſayPthat ailCaractunmens are: 
n6t& Converted" Qcrienedy and func by: 
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it, would þe,4he greateſt curſe imaginable.to 


 3n a {tate ofunregeneration. 


. 


cation of it; lo:that 1.do-not certainly know 


- = 


: what hisparcicalar ſentiments are hercin. 


Is not eaſily. conceiveable how Children can 
;be regenerate in Baptiſm, ſince the Scripture 


itz. perhaps it would be dfficult for them 
#0. explain: the-mannex how. adult Perſons 


eth where it lifteth, and thou heareſt the 


ie barn of ySprite 
. But to return from this digr eſſion, 


He-urges-further, onj. texdem. bono indulge- 

bitur yuobis 5lla naturalis lex, $c.  1s1t that 
| there gnight be fome previous diſpoſitions 
in the Soul by degrees to. difpale at to bet- 
ter obedience to. its precepts? Let us ſup- 


he-returns unto jt,, He tells us, that theſe 
previous 'diſpalitens to virtue are IR 
v\ ST 1 Q® 


© | WD 
Bheir-- own fat; never will be, but. certainly 


.doth warrant it, .and the Church atirms. . 
are Regenerate; Johr, 3. 8, The wind blow- 


ſound thereof, but thou knoweſt not whence it. 
* come. thand, whether it goeth, So is every ontthat 


poſe this for once, and. ſee what Anſwer _ 


' 


The Reverend Dr. doth not take the leaſt 
. notice of this part-of that Anſwer in his expli- ., 


It 3s. to. 08; -purpale to tell; us, that: it 
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altogether as niet ble as Ariſtotle's ſub» 
ſtantial forms, which lye hid, no body 
knows how, in the bolom of the matter , 
till at laſt they ſhow themſelves 4n their 

er ſhapes: But here he f{cemes again, 
Eu Chord oberrare, before heargu'd trom 
ſupernatural things to Natural,now:he argues 
from Phyſical to things of a moral and more 
immaterial nature. Ar:ſtotles ſubſtantial forms 
are unintelligible , ergo the Law -of Nature 
3s ſo too, for they are as like one annother, as 
ever they can look, for hke as ſubſtantial 
forms lye hid in watter, till they find, or take 
occaſion of coming out, to theſe Natural 
principles do juſt the ſame, 1n reference to 
the Soul. This indeed 1s evident affirma- 
tion, but I ſee little of proof in it, There 
are indeed real difficulties, and abſurditys 
urg'd againſt ſubſtantial forms; but I know 
none againſt theſe Natural notions in the 
ſence before aflerted: All that ſeems to 
be materially objected againſt this natural ur 
ſcription, 18, that there 1s,they {ay, no need 
of 1tin order, either to the knowledge of 
truth, or obligation to- duty, theſe, they 
lay, may be accounted for other ways -: 
But ſuppoſing this for once to -be true, 
but not granting it to be ſo, this is no ar» 


gument againſt what 1s here aſlerted, viz, 


Natural Inſcription; for what if God ſhould 
H 2 afford 
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- xfford us more ways in order to the :com- 
'1ng to the knowledge of truth, and good- 

- - neſs, then we fancy to be abſolutely ne- 
. Ceflary, have we any reaſon to blame pro- 
-vidence for it? But he tells ns Pa. 336. 
; &*c. That the Soul doth make certain A- 
-Phoriſms, or generall Rules, for the direCti- 
.-on of humane Life, Poſt maturam tandem 
. experientiam : After mature experience. Such 
. as theſe, Horeſium vitio ac libidini efſe pre- 

ferendum Sc .Which atterwards he calls gene- 

 #is norma de heneſto apud homines ſtabilita. 

But I would only ask him, in what place 

.and in what Age it was, that Men thus gene- 
rally met to determine, and fix the Rujes of 
Tight and wrong, by a general conſent : For 

a further anſwer hereto, I ſhall refer my 

Reader to my former diſcourle of humane 

.qaalure, Pa. 54. 

There 1s one thing more, wherein this 
Gentleman ſeems to affe& ſome kind- of 
peculiarity, tho' I think it 1s rather in ex- 
preſſion, than in notion : . That the Chriſti- 
an Religion , eſpecially as to the Dutys of 
i:, are no ways contrary to Natural reaſon, 
but highly agreeable thereunto is certainly 
true, and tends much to the honour, and 
reputation of Chriſtianity. 

But then why we ſhould ſo far ſtrain the 
colemon ſence , and acceptation of the word 

| Natural, 
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Natural, as to apply * to al}-themiſteries 
and miracles of ourReligion,I do notunder- 
ſtand:- We, have ſufficient reaſon from the 
nature of God, and from Divine: Revela- 
tion -+to believe all- the inſtituted parts of 
Chriftianity, but I know no reaſon why we 
ſhould aflert the Naturalneſs of em', if I 
may -{o ſpeak. But: he deſigns -here to ad- - 
vance 4 ſeeming paradox, pa. 263, Qhontan : 
res videtwr ardna, &* firme inaudita, pa. 2489. 
grandia ſuſcipimus cum omnes, quotquot vidis 
mus ſunt huic opinions oppoſit, ut aus maxim#. - 
He makes -uſe indeed of a-peculiar way of 
ſpeaking, but when. he hasiexplain'd what 
he means by 1t, and in what ſenſe he une 
derſtands it, the notion is common, and : 
ordinary. per naturam intelligo retam ras 
tronem, ſunt, O-.morem hominunt COM HHUNCN, 
& tandem traditionem receptam. Pa, 264. A 
very :large acceptation of. Nature. 

I& God has adapted ſome of -his-inſtitu- 
tions;- either to- the cuſtom of former Ages, 
or to- the . apprehenſtons of Mankind, we 
haveſo much more reaſon to acknowledg 
his:condeſcenſion to- our. infirmities. but we 
have none from -hence to call em' Naturah. 
Pa. .27t. wee communi ufui aut rerum natus - 
r4 adverſantur ſen miracula, ſen prophetia ' 

eſu . Chriſti, One might almoſt think 
exe,; that .he aſlerted Spinoſa's.opinion, that 
= Its 


Nature, but his meaning is more innocent, 
he only means that Miradles were preten= 


ded to by other Rathnes and. that they 


were made uſe of. by Chriſt, 3» nature 
reſtaurationems for the benefit of Mankind 
and the ſupport of humane Nature. P4. 
286. There he tells us, that even Evan- 
vgelical Faith it ſelf doth no- way interfere 
with his \former. Do@rine. But his Reaſon 
feems very e, and not much forthe 
Hononr of Chriſtanity, ſed f# nos ipſos comm 
Julamm, comperiemus corda noſtra ſponte pa- 


tere amblibwr fabulis ut qui credulitati natur 


noſtri obnoxij ſims, &c. 
It were to be wiſh'd that Men would 
expreſs common thoughts.in a common and. 


_ ordinary way: But ſome Men think to 


g2ain-to themſelves the Reputation of great 
Notionaliſts , by dreſliing up common and 
prdinary Notions in a new form of words, 
' thus ſeeming to ſpeak ſomething great, and 

 aboue the ordinary pitch of other Men; 
when many times there 1s vcry little, or 
nothing in their pompous. ways of ſpeak 


Ing. . 

Fr the learned Author. of the Cateches-. 
tical Lectures. hath in any other part of 
his Book ( which yet have not met with) 
explained the point before mentioned in a 

; waF. 
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wiracles. were. not above nor contrary to} 
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2 recall what I have 1aid- upon tha. 
particular, only, T could have with'd that 
Led had not given. that oveaſion. to othets- 
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vim own Reaſon, is certai rand -preat- 
perfeftion' of a Rational ys vey gol | 
freedom of thinking together with. that of 
etivice; being two great prerogatives'of hy- - 
mane nature; bnt- the- beſt” ings ray Os | 
abuſed, nd perverted to bad prirpoſes, thus: | 
Men Dmerinps4 under the Slaritle pretence 
of free thinking, give their fancyes leave : 
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Prelchaly ; axe-:o. enamour'd- of «their own 
= thay it is-vgry difficuls, if ,at all 
pil EVER g&9o,CONVINEE. <N -of the con- 
hy, and that which onfrins thaw 


in their own way, 1s, that they fancy them- 
felves the only Men, that enjoy the true 
genius of contemplation , and hf who 


differ rome Guy dinner ale aſſent fo Their 


Men, whoſe un erſtandings are crampt by 


the prejudice of an unharp y Education. 


Here 14Hfall propound: thele. twd things fo 


| Conf — 


oa phate Pie gs 


he. rejected. Jet Ac- 
OE, of Its An PAncqy 6 ut 0N- 
Iy;; as.it comes- orckdol 
with the Evidence * ls and proba- 


bility at leaſt of truth, ge a more true 


Os Footed: to Ko han mn che 


ſerting of, a new, erro 


.2.' In things — bb! relating to 


gs teerely ,of a . material, Nature. wa 
PE Os Y Thi 
but 3n thingsjthat | 'rermingt r Wye ,amedi.. 
KIT upon. Cod, as. this. pinion of Monff- 
er. Malhranch does, .in ſeeing all things 


a God, my ſuch 1, ; Conceive, we ought. : 


S? 
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be more wary,and guide both our Thoughts, 


and Words with greater caution. - | __ 
There are ſome poſitive Moraliſts, if I 
may {0 -call 'em, ſuch who tell us,- that- 
there 1s nothing good, or evill ut its own * 
nature, but that things- are ſo Nw ror -» 
$vew, only becauſe of the poſitive decree, 
arid determination of God, that they ſhould 
be ſo: Monſieur Malbranch ſeemes in fome 
reſpet , tO be the ſame in Natrral Phylo- | 
ſophy, that thoſe others are in+ Moral, - 
that 1s, he grants no Naturat' efficiency to - 


| 24. Cauſes, and that they are'only ſignes, © 


and. occaſions upon which. God will,” and * 
without which he .wilt not produce ſuch + 
effects. Thus what- Mr..Norris, Pa. 59. .Of 
his Remarks upon the ' Athenian Society., ſays * 
concerning. ſenſible impreſtions in reſpect of 
Ideas, may be faid of all other Cauſes, that * 
God has eſtabiiſhed 4 certain Order, or con- © 
nexion betwixt ſuch- impreſſions made nport 
our ſentes, and ſuch Ideas, not that- the'e 1nr- 
prelſions dot cauſe, or produce theſe Ideas, but © 
that they are conditions, upon the preſence of :- 
whith Gel will raiſe them , or to ſpeak tmore - 
properly, exhibit them to our m.n4s.. © | 
Now according to this kypothelis if God * 
had: ordered things {o at firit, or ſhall here- - 


| after do fo, then the running of a feather 
| tho' never ſo lightly over 2 Mans hand,”. 


H'5. mgat - 


SLES ©, 
might have cans'd the moſt exquiſite pain- 
imaginable z then Temterdex Steeple might 
have been... as  mmeh" tht cauſe of. Goodwins 
Sands, as any ſecond cauſe is. of the effeCt, 
which .yet ſeems to follow from- it. . But- 
then if we conſider what he ſayes, pa. 116.. 
of his Illuſtrations, he, there ſeems. not 
much to - differ- from-the common Hypoae.- 
theſis, ad denm:ſeu ad icauſave Univerſalem, 
wh; effeFunne, ſpecials ratio poſtulatur, recur-- 
rendum nox.eſſe fateor, but withall he ſays, 
rature ineſtigatis fallax -O*:omnino vane, nbi 
”n eh, aliz vere cauſe. quernninr, quizs volun- 
| Fates omnipotentis : Again in the ſame-place, 
| fieri pole. effeFnum, de quibus agitur, cauſa 
naturalis & ſpeciatis -eft explitanda, but a- 
gain he ſays, aFio iſtarum canſarum conſiſtit 
aluntaxat in. vi movente, qui agitantur ; ills 
vero vis .movens nihil alind .eft , quam ipſa 
dei voluntas. 

But it is no great ſign of truth; or of. 
a- good Cauſe- when its. Patron ſeems, as 
It . were, thus  oppreſt by its -weight and 
_ .operoſely.-labours in the explication 
OT- It.”-. | - 

But its;obſcrvable, that. he himſelf grants--. 
that it. would”.be- more. agreeable, if. it 
equ!d. be- done , to- afligne ſpecial -natural- 
equſcs..of particalar effefts.. But. now would: 
tao .be more. Phyloſaphical;. to fay, _ 

there... 


% 


( t33') 


there ar& Tucty particular cauſes 'in Nature, 


em;'then thus to run-to' the more-mmume- 


diate power 'of- God :for the falving of 'c- 
very ordinary: Phznomenon of- Nature: - Þ - 


grant that it is very-difficult to aflign the juſt 
litnits | betwixt '/Nataral,” and” Supernatural 
power, to determine juſtly where the. one 
ends, and the other begins;-or indeed fally'to 
explain all the modes: of Natural Phanome- 
nas, but yet, methinks, it - is not altogether 
fo Philoſophycal;to afcribe theſe,(commonly 


reputed ) ordinary Phaznomena's of-grav 
tation, for example, or the « growing-of A ' 


pile of -Graſs to-'#he conſtant efficiency,-or- 


Sapernatar2l influence of almighty God: +I - 
do not ſay, that we are able to give a fult 

ſolution” of theſe things, as to all the mi» 
niteſt circuniſtances: of 'em, nor woukt*Þ- - 
aſcribe too 'much-to Natural cauſes, but yet © * 
I think, preſently to have recourſe'ts Di---- 


vine power, for- the ſolution. 'of all things; 
this would damp all our further \enquirys 


Into Natare,, which 15-an employthent very | + 
worthy of a rational Creature, ( provided.-- 
It does not extend too far, E-mean, ta-the 


excluding: of providence out of the World) 


beſides to afcribe: all things immetiatly- 4 
to God, excluſively of» ſecond cauſes, -might ':-+ 
perhaps ſeem-to detra@t froni the-trae:No»-+ 
tion: © 


# 
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tton and nature. of. - ng gre it ſelf _in-- 


that juit; and;wife: order of things; in: that? 
exatt::harmony | betwixt: the : Natural; and 
moral} World ,. which 'God has-conftitated. 
ih the: Univerſe : And itt would be diffi- 
cult to give any tolerable account, wor- 
thy of the wiſdom: of God.;, of thoſe things, 
eqmmonty :calld-fecgnd cauſes, if they-be 
butbare (gnes, or conditions of thoſe things, 
which they ſcemt& have ſome cauſal influ- 
ENCC UPON. 
But he tellsus,Pe.x 24: Of his Itluſtrations, 
(. which I ſhould have: mentioned before ) 
aw voluntes mea determinat valuntaten dei, 
certe- brachinm menn | nx ye untate 
wel, que inefficax eſt perſe, ſed wvoluntate 
des, = Prep Hats fruſtratur. | 
- But why ſhould he call the will of Man 
Hrefficax,, when at the ſame time. he tells 
us that it:determins-the wyl of God 2, Might 
not Mans-will, 1f God had ſo pleas'd, as 
well determme the motion. of- his. own 
Arme, as determine the wil of God? And 
F do not yet fee, how he has prov 'd Gods 
pleaſure. to be otherwiſe. Neither will tholg 
words per ſe do him. any ſervice, for no 
| body afferts ſecond cauſes to have any: 
power ef themſelves, but what they receiv'd 
from the firſt, I do not diſpate the pow- 


eciul ciency of- the Divane: wall, wheres.” 


ever 


” — _— 


"197 :)* | 
| ever, God is pleasd to. employ it, only. if 
; | our Adverfanes, will grant any: ſubordinate 
+ | cauſality to. ſccond cauſcs, bur. ſtill in; des 
| pendance upon; and under the direftion of 
. the. firſt cauſe, I ſhall not diſpute, about 
- the Rrantum. | od 
-- But. the Moxfeevr betakes himfelf to, his 
modiſh way ot: fencing . with Ideas. _ Vo- 
Inxntatem wear  producere Ideas meas, nego,; 
quia ne quidem capio quo medo illss pojſit 
producere ; But may not I- deny Mans will 
to determine Gods will, for the ſame rea- 
ſor; quia .ne quident capio , &c, How ,my 
will can determine Gods will > And ſome 
few lines after, he ſays, memes  habet claran 
deam hujus virtutis mentis in corpmO* cor- 
poris in mentem, qui id poſitive aſſerunt, non 
fatis afſequntur , quid dicunt. But may we 
not both by reaſon, and experienece, know 
ſomething .to be true , off which we have 
no clear and diſtintt Idea, as to the manner 
of em? 

But tho” I am apt to believe that there | 
are {ome things in Nature yet unknown to | 
us, which afterwards ſhall be, and others | 
which never will be known in this State, 
which yet in the other we ſhall then ſee 
Natural cauſes of, yet I would not have | 
any to infer from hence, that I in the leaſt | 
go- about. to.leflen the credit of Divine | 

| nuracles 


| 
| 


tk WY «v4 
mirades, 2s- if 

grounds to ſatisfy any rational Man of the 
truth, and reality of thoſe miracles wroght 
by Moſes, Our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 


heall Arts , to perform , which will appear 
form hence, becauſe no doubt the [Devil 


the powers of Nature, and their own, and 
rem rojrn 6 _ ufe of the ſame to 
their utmoſt ty in oppoling (the Re- 
ligion, that wasthen to be eſtabliſhed, and 
yet we find they were never abk to contend 


any ſucceſs. 


nature of the things themſelves, it we con- 
fider the end and deſign of theſe 'Mira- 
cles which were always done in confirma- 
tion of a Dodtrine- truly Divine, and - in 


Bodies of Men, never for popular applauſe, 
or-vaine oftentation,” it. we conſider laſtly- 
the manner of their being done, by a bare 
Word, where the thing was no ſooner faid - 
than done, tho' at great-diſtance too, from 
all theſe things we muſt neceffarily con- 
clude theſe Mairaeles.- to be (truly Divine-s- 
and.-: 


there were not -ſufficiexs. 


viz. To prove, that: they- were, both a-- 
bove the-power of-Nature, or any diabo-- 


had his Inſtruments,-both under the Old, and : 
New Teſtament, who evry welt underſtood- - 


with thefe Divine workers of Miracles, with-. 
- And if we furtherconfider, the intranfick. }.. 


pitty, and compaſſion to the Souls; and-. - 


Nature may extend, and whether theſe may 
not come within this compaſs, is rather to 


EO CET 
and now for a Man, after all this, to-wy>- 
that we know not how far the powers of: 


Preface to Amyraldus of Divine Dreams 


pay the Sceptick, then the Phyloſopher. 
Sheet 


Tho' I do not ſee any inconveniency-at 


all in aſſerting the deluge to have happen'd- 


by the concurrence of ſecond cauſes, but 


ſtill. under the influence, and :direFion of: 


Divine providence: I know its here ob- 
ted, that if it came to paſs. by Natural 
cauſes then there muſt have been a Deluge 
whether the former World : had- been 5 
wicked, or no.. Then Noahs Preaching had 
been all Colluſion, and if the World: had 


Repented , yet it could not have eſcap'd. 
the puniſhment. To this . I Anſwer. 1f. 


That the force of. theſe Objections, - it per- 
haps there be any in them, contfiſts in this, 


V;z. The ſuppoſal that- theſe Second cau-- 


fes are not under the influence and direGi- 
on of- Divine providence. 2. If we could 
well ſuppoſe that aQually to come to paſs 
which God certainly foreſaw would never 


came - to. paſs, that 1s, the Antediluvian - 
World: had-repented , how do they come : 


to know that it-. would have periſh'd 


notwithſtanding ?.: Could nat God as welt . 


{ave. 


tvs Family- in an ordinary one? But a 


fe 
here I premilſe. 


ws 


i. That Gods Fore-knowledge. Is of as 


Jarge an extent, as all the poſſible a&i- 


ons. of.. the. moſt . free agents,- he- foreſces - 


that ' Man- might have done this, or that, 


chu this. . 


things fore-ſeen, antecedently to the event, 


neither will jt hence follow, that God's - 


fore-knowledge might have. been here 
fruſtrated , ,3t things might have fallen out 
otherwiſe , becauſe God did - atfo foreſee 
this poſlibility too, and. yet he ſaw, that 
notwithſtanding they would certainly fall out 
thus. | 

Noyv: It us apply this to the preſent 
caſe. God fore-ſaw that the Aztide-luvian 
V/orld would be fo. preverſlly wicked , 
not withſtandmg all the means he ſhoul 

uſe in order to their Reformation - © He 
then order'd ſuch a conſtitution and frame 
of things, ſuch an harmony betwixt the 
Natural and Moral World, that __ 
C 


Io 3 © 
-ordinary- manner; as he. ſav'd Neb, - and .|: 


right notion 'of Divine preſcience will per- |- 
y ſolve all theſe ſeeming difficulties, and -|* 


od gc certainly ſees, that he will freely . 
4 | 


2.. God's fore-knowledge of things to - 
come- doth not lay any neceſlity upon the - 


Rh ow 5 hk wm = 
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faif ſhould be: iftrumenta]: for the pynifh- 
ment 'of - Mens wickedneſs; and ho with- 


. ont poeY = viglation :[0fo the: ; Diving mercy 


C01: ang. 1 1 22:way agreeable to- its 


| weed A LRNG. | Þhis;4certs to tend '\marck: to 


.hanour of Dijvane providence; and-no: 
Ways. contrary ..t0 jSae- = Gods attributes.. 


. Therefare. it i$\no. good ,way..of. AIRS, 
-thatif.the Delyge-did, come. to pals ons 
concurrence of Second Cauſes ;.then,” 
.wauld: have happend, whaiher the World 
- had: been «ſo wicked, or no, becauſe the 
*conſtitution of ſuch: a frame. of Nature did 
ls, the.certainty; of. ity wicked, 
wi IYICORt Jaying AUF.1ec Ly Wall 
oh: 36 del)igelg, i oo vw ww 2 
«1 ſhall _— to hisother Opiryon, 
= g'all things:in God-pa..208, Lat Eds. 
REG o there ſeems to: be ſome kind . of 
or obſcurity. in. ſtating, gf. the 
"Queſtion 4s - 4 his Notions (erm. not here 
ly very; kg: 3n-his Head, pe..'217. 
us ' 10 poteſt facere mentem at Fang ſ= 
cenda opera ſua , nifi mens ille videat aliquo 


.19dg,; deum, videndo ipſius, opera ; adeo mt 
Fs polſinns,, quod; þ - Den aliquo- 0- 


ou. uderemys.,) mnbil. pror/ur : wideremys. 
at this cannot be ſo. underſtood, that. by 
ſeeing the Works of God, we thereby only 
come: to the knowledge , of lus i” 


a 


C a6 ) 
of power, WW and igoodraels Vie 
bs "more then this, -is Tnimated thro” 
\the''whole ſeries of -his-Hypotheſis: ' But 
:then -tho' 'we vehns; fome way-'or: othier 
Tee'Gud, yet we do not ſce hisEffence, 
J .: Toferendis »om ef} ,” wentes- 
ane det F execs: id omnie 5or Pome -Br- 
. Bean, 'eo -quo -ALximus 9, id 
dent ei vallt uperfelfabt ; deer bo 


p[ſinens. 

pas jor *s not. eakily-cortcivenble, How 
-we can ſee God, and-yet neither ſee him by 
"his ng norhis Ne he iy 

And im the place he fays; pre 

Tz dicere-'poſſineur wor "dn pelo] fs 
 Jaeas rerum, Guam res paſs, ue" Meir 
Jentantzr : ' And! yet Mr." Norrie, pa. Tl 
or his Reaſon. and Religion, tells'iis, ther 
i#hoſe Inear which are "in God' ure the wery 
Hear which we' (ce, aryl the Tnumediate 0%jel?s of 
our knowledge, and perception. 

However -if *we''ſee' all” efiiig's 7..GoHl 
by his exhibiting 'to us the Tdeas that are 
in himſelf, how 'comes. he ſo varioutly tb+ 
- repreſent them to'ſeverat Men?- T'd6e'ndt 
tiow ſpeak of the Objects, of fence, but of 
moral, and intelle&uat 'objedts, "ſo that there 


'are very few Men of he lame opinion 


mn 'things of 'this Nature: The union, 
-tac- Morfiexr -Malbr talks of, a 
: W 


Ft of Tibet 


a a ws wy fixes tho B+ on. © BY oy. 


a dt 


tho preception of truth depends upon the 
various tempers, diſpofitions and . 
tions of the mrs, It mects: wi 


| fiſtent with that exhibitve way of ſceing 
all things in God, upon our deliring t0- 


Monfieur Malbr. reckons up Five- feverd 
ways of Solveing the mode of humane un-- 
 |- derſtanding, the Four firſt. he contutes, and 
| rejeds, as. unreafonable, and 1 {ble 0 
ſobve the Phenomene's -of Senſation. and 
underſtanding, the Fifth, viz. That: tof {ee-- 
mg all things. in God, he” aſſerts. and des- 
fends. I ſhall.not here difpute, whether 
he has fully anſwered the Four- farft- or- 
no, but ſuppoling he had, yct it will not 
neceſlarily tollow, that the Fifth is ſe 
ently eftabliſhd by. the overthrow of Wy or 
as: Mr.. Norrzs tells us. p4..'194, Of Reaſow- 
_ = 10. 

What neceſlity is there, that the-- 


wode of Hluxane underanding Loud be 
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thiis fully ' expham'd' at'all > "Why: inay| 


-notthis,- as' well as. the union of the Soul 
-afid - BolUy';' remit} 4:Phexromenor not'yet 
exphaifn'd; and perhaps: not explicable2 !”. 9, 
Perhaps: Monfiewr Malbr. tray not 'made ia 
{ſafficient enumeration, why may there not 
be''yet: another” way, beſides thoſe he there 
mentions; tho' thote, he here Diſputes with, 
are 'not bound to: aflign it ?: If we. be in 
purſairiof's Ming who is gone to: ſuch a 
Place, 'and we-know there are Five ways; 
that-lead thither, though he: be not gone 


any of the Four firſt, yet. it wilt not follow 


that he is gone the Fifth, becauſe perhaps 
theremay be ſome other unknown way, that 
he may either find,or make to the ſame place, 
In the beginning of. the: 6th. Chap. pas 
108. ' He premiſes. theſe two things. 1 
That God has in himſelf the Ideas of all things : 


This Þſhall riot.deny, butyetif: I had anund- 


to ſetnp forrew-Notions,: I might take the 
hint from Mr. Norrzs; pa. 184. Of Reaſer and 
Religion. And argue thus, the truth and per- 
fetion of Reaſon is in God tho' not in that 
formality, as it is in Man ;. this gradual pro- 
ceeding from one'thing to another which 1s 
that: we properly call reaſoning, being rather 
a defe& incident to created capacities ; ſa 
God.in like manner perfealy knows,and com- 


prehendsall things, .but.to lee; and know... cm 


by. 


C1657); 


by Ideas, this'1s an impertot wayof ſceingy 


and knowing'things,' only te \Mary,' 
and created Intelligences 2 But now God: 
ſees and. knows all things: by: an infinite,. 
more perfect way, than-by Ideas, in a way 
more ſutable to the purity, and lumplicity 
of the Divine Nature, ſo that when we ſay 
that God ſces, and knows things by Ideas, i 
this is only an humane! mode. of Knows-; 
ledge, by way of accommodation applyed 
to God: But I ſhall leave theſe novell 
notions, to thoſe who: take: more pleaſure. 
in them. | 

But ſuppoſe, we grant Tdeas in God; it 
will not thence. follow that. we come. to 
the knowledge of all things by viewing their 
Ideas in him. 


His 2d. Poſtulatum is this. © - 


HAT God is intimately by his preſence 
united ts our minds; that God is 
preſent with our Souls, as he is with al 
things elſe, 1s certainly true, .but-then Þ 
hope , he will not hence inferr , or here 
aſſert ſuch an union betwixt God and uor 
Souls,: as neither Reaſon nor Religion will 
allow. God may be ſaid to be the place 
of Spirits, as Space 1s the place -of Borkes, 
and yet without any ſuch cloſe, and ftrit 
union, 


* 


C/ 165: dj 


late times uſed to fay; that they were Goded. 


with God, and Chrifted with Chriſt, but 
far be it from. me to: think that Mor/rexr 
Malbr. Entertains any ſuch opinion : But 
the mere , preſentialneſs of God to our 
minds, has no neceflary influence upon our 
ſeeing all things in him, independently up- 
on his Wall, and - this Mozſtewr Malebr 
himſelf aflerts, when he tells us, that the 
Mind can ſee all things in God, dummodo 
dews wilit ipſs retegere id quod in ſe habet 
quod repreſentet illa opera. pa. 209. According 
to thoſe Men, who aflert God only to be 
Vertually preſent. every where, that is, by 
his power, and providence, yet according 
to this Hypotheſes , tho” it be a very falſe, 
and dangerous one, God might if he 
pleas'd thus repreſent all things to Mens 
minds, that is, by his powef, and provi- 
Hence. 


Fenaticks in the 
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| ſpall now. briefly examme the Rea ſons, 
&pon. which be founds. bis Opinion. - 


T- E Argues from the general #cono- 

| my of the Univerſe, wherein it ap- 
peares that God never does that by difficult 
ways, which may be done by ſimple, and eaſy + 
ones: But what if we ſhould ſay, that the 
other way, and method of humane under- - 
ſtanding 1s as plain, caſte, and obvious, 
either 1n it ſelt to be done, or for us to 
apprehend , as that of ſeeing all things 
immediatly in God, however I think the 
former tends as much to the Illuſtration of 
the power, wiſdom, and providence of 
God, as the latter doth. But this maxim, 
that God always a&s by the moſt ſimple, 
and eaſy methods, muſt be mannag'd with 
a . great deal of prudence and piety, a- 


_ therwiſe it may prove of very bad conſe- 


quence: We muſt not fancy to our ſelves 
what are the moſt fimple, and caly ways 
of doing things, and then by virtue of that 
maxim 


( 168") / 
maxim. oblige God to a according to our 
foolifh imaginations thus 1f we ſhould argue, 
that4t 1sthe > moreealy-and-fimpleway-forehe 
Earth. to bring ferth-Fruit,--and -Herbs,-as- 
it did at firſt, _ Cultivation ; or that 
it had beeg a more ca ; nd {1 ivple, way for - 
God to "have" SAGra Sn, Sin, 

ing his/Son\into\ the thesWoth tor dye'forit, 
would any one think that there 1s any force 
n this way of Arguing? 


"That God 'can | make known -to vs- 4 | 


things more - immediatly- by himſelf, ev 
one grants; buti then the*queſtioh 'is, whe 


ther thoſe reaſons which Monffenr * Malby' $5 
hath exhibited to us be ſufficient toconvinee*" 


any rational, and conſiderate Man, that this 

is .the method, that Gag takes in this: par- 
tieulax,' 4 
F ſhall 'only take notice Farther of 'one- 


period 'of his npon'*this 'Snbje& wherein : 


he ſhows a great deal of wavering, atid 
, Uncertainty in his Notion. pa. 209. 


Cunt igitur ' dews poiſe f per -ſerommia menti="" 
Lus patefatere, wolen ds "ferpliciter" #t ojtagt ? 
1d. quod eſt inter Ur _ in menlib tÞ/o-* 


rum, hoc eft, id quod" in-ipſo 'eſt quod relati- " 


ONC babes ad ilas 'res, mar p18 iHlas re- 


prejentat , ' verſumgle non et, &c; ' 1. He' '1$ | 


not here willing to call theſe? hier Teas, 


riphrafis 


"Without ſends * 


but _ ef hui by -another higePe-'* 


mm. 
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riphraſis. 2. He knows not where to 
place 'em, whether in God, or m our 
ſelves. But to proceed, 

The. Second Reaſon he gives is, becauſe 
this Hypothelis places the minds of ew a7 
the greateſt dependance 1p0 God imagntable , 
becaule thus w2 can ſee nothing but what God. 
wills that we ſhould ſe, an nothing out wh. 
God exhibits to us to be ſeen. 

We ought not indeed to entertam any 
Opinion that may lefien our juit dependancs 
upon God, but is it any ways inconliftent 
with our Chriſtian dependance, to be tel- 
low workers togercher with God in therways 
of his own Appointment? May wc not 
make uſe of ſecond cauſes by the aluſtance 
of his Power, and in Obedience to his WH, 
and after all depend upon God for a Bleſung, 
and all this without any violation of our 
dependance upon him ?- But ne fays, our 
Minds cannot ſufficiently depend upsn (rod 752 
all their Operatjons, if they are jupposd to 
have all things which we diſtinly perceiv? ts 
be neceſſary to Aion, or if they have the Ideas 
of all things preſent tio. ihem. Bat mult we 
have all things ncccſlary tor Action, it we 
have the Ideas of all things preſent to us? 
Is there nothing further reguird tor Actt- 
on but only theſe? Does not the Soul de- 
pend upon God, as to its prelcrvation in all 

| Its 
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$ Attions? And is there not requir'd in the 
2ul the free determination of it ſelf, though 
| other requilites belides do concur ? With- 
it this, I know not how the liberty of the 

/111 can be ſecur'd. 

3. Ke further argues from the manner of 

' ir Mind perceiving all things, for we all 
i4 by certain experience, that when we are 
inded to think upon any particular thing, 

2 firſt caſt our Eyes about upon all Beings, 

4 then at laſt fix upon the Obje# which we 

tended to think, upon ; but perhaps all 

.ca do not find by experience that this 1s 
. 12 way and method they take in their re- 
. tive Meditations, I rather think, that 
when Men intend to fix their thoughts u 
on ſuch a particular Object, that the pre- 
vious roving of their Minds is confin'd with 
in a much narrower compaſs, and is not of 
ſuch an univerſal extent. 

But he ſays, tis paſt all queſtion, that we 
4annot deſire to ſee any ObjeF, but we muſt ſee 
or know it already, though in a more confus d 
and general way; and the om of this I 
ſuppoſe is, {gn0ti nulla cupido, or ſomething 
to that purpoſe, but here I would pro- 

nd it to Conſideration, whether Mr. Mal- 
branch, though he be a ſevere Enemy to 
the Scholaſtick way, yet whether he does 
not {.itter himſclt to be too much impos'd 
upon 


£6 4D | 
upon by that Maxim of theirs, before it h.. 
undergone a juſt and due Examination. 
But he ſays all Beings cannot be any other 
ways preſent to the mind, but becan/e God 1s 
preſent to it, who in the ſimplicity of his. being 


- comprehends all things. Neither will Gods 


preſentialneſs with our Minds prove that all 
Objetts are ſo preſent to us, as to be known 
by us either diſtin&ly or contuſedly, unleſs- 
God be willing to diſplay 'em to us. 
Here it may be further enquir'd, whether 
we may not be ſaid to have a general or con- 
fus'd knowicd ze, even of the mylteries ob 
our Religion, and of things above the reach? 
and comprehenſion of human Reaſon, and 
it ſo, why may we not deſire to have a fur- 
ther and clearer {1ght of 'em; now 1f we 
ſhould defire to fee theſe things, and God: 
be not willing to repreſent 'em to us, thert 
what becomes of that Union betwixt Man's 
Will, and God's repreſcatation of Ideas. Pa. 
21. . Ip/e eſt, qui unione naturali, quam etiuns 
inſtituit inter voluntatem hominjs, @* repre- 


ſentationer idearum, ipſis notificat omnia, &Cc, 
But I muſt confeſs, that I did not think, thet 
when Monſieur Malbranch. firſt inſtituted a 
philoſophical difquiſitioa upon this Sub- 
jea,that he deſign'dit to extend to things of a 
divine Nature, had he not likewiſe endea- 


vour'd to reconcile his Opinon to Scrip- 


. ture. L3 His 
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His laſt Argument, he ſays may paſs for 

a demonſtration Wi th thoſe who are us'd to | ww 
Ul trated Ratioctnations z tis this, {z7poſſe- | jr 
bile eft, Deum in ſuis aZ ionibus elinm babere Ie 
fine princ ipalets 4 ſei ipio erverſum ; neceſſe | © 
1gilur et, ut cognitio & Inx, quam vents wt Ir 
pertitur, aliquid nobis patefaciat, quod i inip'o | C 
fit, It is 1mpolltible that God in any of | q 
his Actions ſhould have any principal end | xc 
diftcrent from himſelf, Ir 1s neceſfary | d 
therefore that that Know! edg2 and Light | ti 
which he beitows upon our mind ſhould o- 
Pen, and xa bit to us ſomething, that is. | « 
1 himſclt, Pc guid enim ex deco veatit C 
propter aiiunr fieri 201: potesr, quam. propter | f: 
denn; fox whatſoever comes from God, I 
cannot be for any other bcizles God, Theſe | 7, 
are his werds ſo tar as concerns the preſent | 1 
Subj.&t, but now they are fo far from ha- | p 
VIng the force of a Demonſtration, that | n 
they ſeem not to have the face of a tolera- | 1: 
ble good Argument, 2iz. to prove, as he | 8 
there defign'd, that we fee all things in | $ 
God ; for if God inall his Actions has not b, 


any Princip: il end diftercnt - from himſelf, | x 
al} that can neceilarily follow from hence ” 
5s, that in this particular Aion, of his be- | 


frowing Light and Knowledge upon our | # 
Aiimmds, he had no other principal end dif> - | n 
frcat from himſelf; this I cafily grant, may 
| not 
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not God make his fs Glory the end of 
his giving us this natural Light, though 
we do not in his Sence thereby ſee all things 
in God ? Or doth not that Light and Know- 
ledge which God imparts to the Mind, dif- 
cover to us thoſe divine Attributes which are 
in God, and therefore not different from 
God himſelf? But perhaps it 1s my unac- 
quaintedneſs with the abſtracted ways of 
reaſoning, that renders me uncapable of un- 
derſtanding the force of the- Demonltra- 
(10N, 

Mr. Norris ſpeaking .upon this Subjcc, 
viz, of ſeeing and knowing all thmgs in 
God, Pa. 206. Of Reaſon and Religion , 
fays this very Notion Aquinas had once plain- 
ly hit upon, however he came afterwards to 
looſe it, But 1 do not know that he ever 
loſt that Notion he there hit upon, that O- 
pinion which he here aſlerts, being the ge- 
neral opinion of the Schools 1n this particu- 
lar; for ſays he in expreſs terms, Pa. 1. Q, 
84. 5. It is neceſlary to ſay, that the human 
Soul knows all thines in their eternal Reaſons, 


by the participiation of winch we know all 


things, for that intelleFual Light which is in 
ws, is nothing el/e but a participated fomili- 
inde of that increated Light, in which the e- 
termal Reaſons are containd., Now I do 


not ſee that this 15 any acknowledgment at 
all, 


- ee en .,.,. En 
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all, of our win all 48 in God 1n that 
way that Monſieur Malbranch and Mr. Nor- 
r15 Explains it, that the Soul knows all 
things, that is, univerſals (wherin Ariſtot. 
did aflert all Science, truly fo call'd, to con- 
fiſt) theſe things we know in their eternal 


Reaſons; but he adds, by the participiation 


of which we kow all things, lo that we do 
not ſee them under that formality as they 
are in God, but as by participiation theſe 
etcrnal Reaſons are deriv'd to us; tor- that 
m:cll&ual Light that is in us, is nothing 
buta participated ſumilitude of that inerea- 
fed Light in which the eternal Reaſons are 
contain'd, that is, originally in God, but 
derivatively, or by way of participation 1n 
us, ſo that] am perfettly of Aquings's Opi- 
nion according to this Interpretation, which 
whether it be more true in 1t felt, or more 
likely to be Aquinss's mcaning, 1s left to the 
Reader to judge. 

But if this Opinion cf Monſicur Malbranch 
bee a truth, x has the leaſt appearance of 
Truth cf any in the whole World, ; all our 
outward Senfes give Teſtimony againſt 2t, 
and our inward taculties do not in the leaſt 
ſzem to favour itz we compare Ideas, and 
ditcovrſe, and draw confequences from tar- 
mer Premilcs, juſt according to the methods 
af the cther Hypotheſis ; but 1t it be ms, 
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that after the uſe G i theſe means, that 
notwithſtanding we ſee and know all things 
in God, one might be almoſt perlwaded to 
think, that either God would have made 
theſe means (under the ſuperintendence of - 
his own Providence) effeCtual to thole ends 
they ſeem at leaſt defign'd for, or. elſe to 
uſe his own way of arguing, would have 
made uſe of that more eafie and ſimple way 
which he might have done, by exhibiting 
or producing the knowledge of thete thimgz 
more immediately by himſelf, without the 
concurrence of theſe outward means, which 
are indeed nothing but uſeleſs and ineffeu- 
al Condnions. 

Laſtly, As for the Scriptures he urges in 
fayour of his Opinion, I think they do 
not prove what they were intended for, 
that all our knowledge is from God, that heis 
the Father of Lights, and teaches Man IWi/- 
dom, that Chriſt is the trus Light that en- 
lightens every one, &c. No Body here denys 
this, but the diſpute is not ſo much about 
the thing it felf, as the manner of it, that 
1s, whether all the Knowledge we arrive at 
here in this World, be-only by ſeeing all 
things in God accorling to his Hypotheſis, 
Monſieur M-:lbranch thought perhaps it 
would be fome advantage to his cauſe, if 


he could procure it {ome countenance from 


Scrip- 
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Scripture, but when his quotations are fo lit- 
tle to the purpoſe, they {erve only to create 
prejudices againſt ir; thus others are apt 
to believe there is bur little ſtrength in the 
cauſe, when Men are forc'd to ute ſuch in- 
concluſive Arguments in the defence of it. 

Nor, do I think that thoſe brought by 


Mr. Norris amount to any neceſlary Proof, | 
| St. John, he fays, calls Chriſt the true Light, 


that is, the only Light, but may not other 
ſubordinate Lights be alſo true Lights? Is 
not the light of a Candle a true Light, tho' 
it be inferiour to that of the Sun ? But how- 
ever it will not hence follow, but that this 
only true Light may have ſeveral ways and 
methods of giving light to the World, be- 
fides that of ſeeing all things in God, &*c. 


| He cites alſo, Jo. 17. 17. SanGifie them by 


thy Truth, thy word is Truth, which is not he 


ſays, meant of the written word, but of the 


ſubſtantial anal eternal word, as appears from 


the Context ; but I do not ſee how any Ar- 
gument can be drawn from that place, un- 
le(s it be from the word adyes, which yet 
doth not always fignifie the ſubſtantial and 
eternal word of God, but ſometimes the 
preaching of the Goſpel, as appears from 
the 20th. Verſe, for all thoſe who ſhall be- 
lieve in me through their word Jie niyu eva, 
by the preaclitiz of ihe. Goſpel, La'tly, 

Ihe 
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The Apoſtte ſays expreſly, 1 Cor. 1. 30. 
of this divine Word, that he is made unte 
us Wiſdom, which js exaFtly according to' our 
Hypotheſes, that we ſee all things in the ideal 
World, or divine xbyes. Pa. 222. of KRea- 
ſon aud Religion ; but in anſwer to this, T. 
| By Wiſdom 1s not here meant natural, but 
divine and evangelical Wiſdom. 2. The 
Apoſtle there ſpeaks of Chriſt Jefus , of 
Chriſt more eſpecially, as he is made known 
to us by the Goſpel,for he is there ſaid-to be 
made to us Righteouſneis, SanCtification , 
and Redemption, as well as Wiſdom, but 
[ ſuppoſe he will not ſay, that we ſee our 
SanCtification or Redemption, tht js, the 
ways and methods of theſe, in the x»yzee, Or 
{deal World, or any other ways than as 
they are reveal d to us 1n Scripture. 3. May 
not Chriſt be made to us Wiſdom, nnlets 
we (ce all things in the Ideal World? I ſhall 
here only further obſerve what Theophyla® 
fays upon this place, vs Jnw , KC. nor 
dixit , ſapientes nos fecit, ſed faFus eft nobjs 
ſapitntia;, don largitatem fc. oftendens, pe- 
rinde ac fi dicat, ſeipſum nobis tradidit. 
| have now finiſh'd thoſe ſhort Remarks 
upon thoſe two Subjefts, viz. the law of 
aſhion and innate Notions, not only in anſ- 
wer to Mr. Lock, but to-lome other Learn- 
ed Perſons allo, who ſeem to favour his 
Opani- 
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Opinion in the ſecond particular; and now 
if any expreſſion herein ſeems too harſh, or 
not becoming the Character of ſuch great 
and learned Men (though I hope there is 
not) yet if there be any ſuch, I do hereby 


wholly recall it. I hope we are all purſu-f 


ing the ſame general deſign, viz. the ſearch 
of Truth, and if ſo, then the deteCtion of 
any error will but be the promoting of the 


ſame common end we all-aim at, for my 


part, I ball think it fo, as to my ſelf. 
I would not have Mr. Lock think, that 
pa. 88. I do there in the lea(t infinuate, 


that he held the materiality of God, or]. 


that I went about to draw him into a Con- 


troverſie, wherein he is nothing concern'd. { 


I do freely grant; that he aflerts the ſpiri- 
tuality of the divine Efſence in the moſt 
ſtrict and proper Senſe of 1t. . I was once in 
| hopes that he was convinc'd of the Certain- 
_ ty of the Souls Immateriality too, by what 
he ſaid pa. 5th. of his Anſwer to fome re- 
marks, added to his reply, to the Learned 
Biſhop of Worceſter, but what his Opi- 
nion herein 1s at preſent, I know not, 

I ſhall here only propound theſe two 
things to Mr. Locks ſerious Conſideration, 
I. Whether aſſerting the 1mmateriality of 
the Soul be not a good Fence or ſtop againſt 
the inlet of that dangerous Opinion of the 

mate- 
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materiality of the Jivi 'e Efence. 2. Whe- 
ther it be worthy of a Chriſtian Philoſo- 

her to make a bare poiubility the ground 
of his aſſerting things cr this Nature, for I 
think, he 1s very unfortunace m his choice, 


who happens upon {uc:z an Upinion 11 Phi- 


loſophy, that ic is not putiuble for Omnipo- 
tence to make good. 
[ ſhall not here enter into that diſpute, 


| whether Txly held the Soul to be material 


or immaterial, yet this I think muſt be gran- 
ted by all, who attentively read,. and im- 
partially conſider his 1ſt. Tuſculan Queſti- 
-on, that whatever nature he held the Soul 
to be of, he makes God to be the ſame : 


. | ooh it 15 not ſo much to the purpoſe, to con- 


der what Opinions the Heathen Philoſo- 
| phers entertain'd in things of thts Nature, as 
what 1s worthy of a Chriſtian Philoſopher 
to think of 'em. 
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